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A $400 Elementary School Library 


By Laura C. Bailey’ 


[These lists were compiled by Miss Bailey 
in the library of the Mt. Auburn Training 
School for Ronenute Teachers, Cleveland, 
between January, 1926, and June, 1929. The 
books here listed were borrowed from the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh with enough 
others to make a collection of approximately 
1500 volumes. These Miss Bailey used in the 
library of the H. C. Frick Training School, 
the demonstration division of the School of 
Education of the University of Pittsburgh, 
during the summer sessions of 1929 and 1930. 
The students of the Carnegie Library School 
participated in the work of the library and 
observed demonstration library hours there. 
The lists were prepared in this form for dis- 
tribution to these students since they had had 
the opportunity of seeing the children of Pitts- 
burgh responding as the Cleveland children 
had done to the use of the same books. As 
library teachers they desired to secure the 
same titles for their own school libraries. 

In connection with this article should be 
read “The Kindergarten and The Library” by 
Norma C. Lindeman, a more detailed account 
of the kindergarten phase of the Mt. Auburn 
project, which was published in the Novem- 
ber issue of the BULLETIN.) 


‘THE problem of meeting the de- 
mands for suitable reference mate- 
rial for elementary school subjects has 
led to wide examination of available 
sources of informational matter. A 
study of the materials, and the reac- 
tions of the children to them, has shown 
that the general principles which de- 
termine the choice of books for such 
library reading lists seem to be: 


1. The vocabulary must be within the 
comprehension of the child who is to 
read it. 

2. The book should be adequate and 
accurate as to content. 

3. It should have literary style. 

The lists here given have been made 
as the result of the actual use of the 
books by the children as they organized 
and developed the work of various 
units. 

The first approach of a group to ref- 
erence material for a new unit of work 
was made in the Library by having the 
entire group examine every source the 
library afforded on the given topic. Over 
the period of three years new books were 
constantly added to the library by pur- 
chase and by temporary loans. As dif- 
ferent groups worked with the same 
unit study, it was seen that the choice 
of material became very clearly defined. 

The first interest of the children in 
a subject was so evidently augmented 
by the readiness with which they could 
obtain satisfactory information from the 
reference material that the tests for the 
first two principles of choice were easily 
established. 

The standard of literary style is one 
of great importance and the demands 
of the curriculum are so varied that 
there is much to be done in the way of 
preparing well written books on many 


1 Instructor in Carnegie Library School, Summer Session. Article reprinted by courtesy of Edw- 


cational Method. 
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subjects for elementary use. Fortunate- 
ly it can be said that there have been 
many recent valuable additions to such 
material. 

In the working out of the problems 
it has been the aim to expose the chil- 
dren to the best material only. In a 
few instances it has been found that 
books of value for simple, accurate in- 
formation are weak in literary quality, 
but since in a number of trials the re- 
sulting reaction trom the children has 
been so positive, ii would seem that this 
material must suffice until some which 
is more satisfactory is available. 

All books here listed represent the 
fundamentals for the library reading by 
each of the six grades in unit subjects 
which are rather generally accepted. 
Lists of reasonable length have been 
purposely set up to encourage the be- 
ginning of more elementary libraries 
than at first seems possible. Even if 
each book were estimated at as high a 
rate as a dollar a volume, the total cost 
would be less than $400. Equipped with 
the books here listed and with a set of 
each of the standard encyclopedias for 
children, an annual issue of the World 
Almanac, a volume of Who’s Who in 
America, purchased every five years, 
and a ‘simple atlas, any elementary 
school librarian has a library for $500 
which is more adequate for working 
with the elementary school curriculum 
subjects than many libraries now in use 
which have cost much larger sums. 
[Note: The Kindergarten List is omit- 

ted here because it was included in 

Norma Lindeman’s article, “The Kin- 

dergarten and the Library’ in the 

November BULLETIN. ] 


Grade I 


Little Children’s Books: 


These books are given because they 
have been found valuable for use with 
the “A” group of the first grade reading 
class. Such groups seldom number more 
than six children, and they are in 
search of anything they might like to 
read aloud when they return to their 
classmates. It is a glorious occasion 
when they find they “can read a book.” 


Little Children’s Books for First Reading 


Baker, C. B. and E. D. Tue Per Pony. 
Bobbs. 
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Baker, C. B. and E. D. Tue Four Litre 
Rassits. Bobbs. 

Bryce, C. T. and Hardy, R. Goop Times. 
Newson. 

Bryce, C. T. and Hardy, R. Piayvtime. New- 
Son. 

Coleman, B. B., and others. PatruHway 70 
READING. First Reader. Silver. 

Dobbs, E. V. Our PiayHouse. Rand. 

Dootson, L. L. A Ruppre Boox. Rand. 

Elson, W. H. Cuicp Liprary READER. 
1. Scott. 

Elson, W. H. and Gray, W. S. Exson Basi 
Reaper. Book 1. Scott. 

Gage, Lucy. Out ANp Piayinc. Mentzer. 

Gage, Lucy. Up anv Dornc. Menizer. 

Hardy, Marjorie. Surprise Stories. Wheeler. 

Hardy, Marjorie. WaG And Purr. Wheeler. 

La Rue, M. G. Tue F-u-n Boox. Mac- 
millan. 

Pennell, M. E., and Cusack, A. M. CHILDREN’s 
Own Reaper. Book I. Ginn. 

Power, A. R. Jincies. Harr Wagner. 

Read, H. S. AN AIRPLANE Rive. Scribner 

Read, H. S. AN Encrine’s Story. Scribner. 

Read, H. S. A Story Apout Boats. Scribner. 

Read, H. S. GRANDFATHER’s FARM. Scribner. 

Smart, B. B. Cicus Fun. Sanborn. 

Tippett, \ S. 1 Live 1n a City. Harper. 

Tippett, J. . S. THe Stneginc Farmer. World 

Troxell, Eleanor, 


and Dunn, F. W. 
ANIMALS. Row. 


Wright, L. E. THe Macic Boat. Ginn. 

Zirbes, Laura, and Keliher, A. V. THe Boox 
or Pets. Keystone View Co. 

Zirbes, Laura, and Wesley, M. J. THe Srory 
oF Mik. Keystone View Co. 


The Farm: 


This unit of work is one which is 
used widely. The children’s visit to a 
farm is followed by a visit to the library 
to see all the easy books about farms. 
As the work progresses, the book here 
listed turn out to be favorites each time. 

The use of the Riddle Book seemed 
doubtful to us but the children insisted 
that nothing could be better, and, in 
deed, here are riddles about pigs, cows, 
and chickens. 


Book 


BABY 


Farm 


Dootson, L. L. A Rippte Book. Rand. 

Lucas, E. V. Four Aanp Twenty Tol!Lers. 
McDevitt-Wilson. 

Orton, H. F. Pence anp Rover or CLover- 
FIELD FARM. Stokes. 

Read, H. S. GRANDFATHER’s FARM. Scribner. 

Shillig, E. E. THe Four Wownpers :Corton- 
Woo.-LiInen-Si_k. Rand. 

Smith, E. B. Tue Country Book. Stokes. 

Smith, E. B. Tae CHicken Wortp. Putnam. 

Smith, E. B. Tue Farm Boox. Houghton. 

Tippett, J. S. Tue Srncinc Farmer. World 
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Zirbes, Laura, and Keliher, A. V. THE Boox 
or Pets. Keystone View Co. 

Zirbes, Laura, and Wesley, M. J. THe Story 
or Mik. Keystone View Co. 


Grade II 


Local History—Science : 


Local history so often forms the sub- 
ject of the work of the second grade 
that the library must specialize in suit- 
able picture material as a basis of origi- 
nal stories and poster work. 


This is also true of their science work 
and study of community life, another 
unit not represented by a list of this 
bibliography. A very few books on the 
science list can be read by the second 
grade, but many provide accurate pic- 
tures for their problems. 


Grade III 


Indians: 


No unit of the curriculum is more ap- 
propriately placed than that of the In- 
dians for the third grade. These chil- 
dren no sooner learn to read readily than 
they fall upon the Indian books with 
great enthusiasm. They are Indians; 
they make the houses, the clothing, 
the weapons; they learn the games and 
adopt the names; and to do this they 
want really to use books for themselves. 

Each time a new group studies the 
Indians the general opinion expressed 
is, “This Red Feather is the best book; 
everything we want is here.” It is such 


books libraries need in fine literary 
form. 
Indians 
Bass, Florence. Stores oF PIoNeEER Lire. 
Heath. 
Bayliss, ©. K. Lotami, THE LittLte CLIFF 


Dwetier. Public School Publishing Co. 
Beston, Henry. Tue Sons or Kar. Mac- 
millan. 

Blaisdell, A. F., and Ball, F. K. American 
History ror Littte Forks. Little. 
Brooks, Dorothy. Stores or THE Rep 

CuiLpren. Educational Publishing Co. 
Cones C. F. Arounp THE Wortp. Boox I. 
ilver. 


Chance, L. M. Luittte Forks or Many 
LANDs. Ginn. 
Curtis, E. S. Inptan Days or Lone Aco. 


World Book. 
Deming, E. W., and Deming, T. O. LitTTLE 
Rep Peropte. Stokes. 
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Deming, E. W.,.and Deming, T. O. CHILDREN 
OF THE WILp. Stokes. 

Eastman, C. A. INDIAN HEROES AND GREAT 
Curerrains. Little. 

Eggleston, Edward. A First Book IN 
AMERICAN History. American Book. 

Fox, F. C. INDIAN PRIMER, American Book. 

Hart, A. B. CoLonra, CHILpREN. Macmillan. 

Hill, Helen. CHARLIE AND THE SURPRISE. 
House. Macmillan. 

Holbrook, Florence. 
Houghton. 

James, G. W. A LitTLE Journey To New 
Mexico AND Arizona. Flanagan. 

Jenks, A. E. THe CurtpHoop or Ji-SuHis 
THE Ojiswa. Mentzer. 

Judd, M. C. Wicwam Stories, Ginn. 

Lucia, Rose. Storres oF AMERICAN Discov- 


THE HIAWATHA PRIMER. 


ERERS FOR LITTLE AMERICANS. American 
Book. 

Morcomb, M. E. RED FEATHER STORIES. 
Lyons. 

Mott, S. M. FisHInc AND HuntTING. Ameri- 
ican Book. 

Nusbaum, Aileen. ZuN1r INDIAN TALEs. Put- 
nam. 


Salomon, J. H. THe Book or INDIAN CRAFTS 
ANp INDIAN Lore. Harper. 


Shaw, E. R. DIscoverers AND EXPLORERS. 
American Book. 
Smith, E. B. Story or PocAHONTAS AND 


CaPtaAin JoHn SMITH. Houghton. 

Sterne, E. G. WuHtte Swatiow. Duffield. 

Stow, Edith. Boys’ GAmMres AMONG THE 
NortH AMERICAN INDIANS. Dutton. 

Tappan, E. M. AMERICAN History STORIES 
FOR Very YouNG Reapers. Houghton. 

Welsh, L. D. Cotonrat Days. Educational 
Publishing Co. 

Wiley, Belle. MEWANEE, THE LITTLE INDIAN 
Boy. Silver. 

Wilson, G. L. Mytus or THE RED CHILDREN. 
Ginn. 


Grade IV 


Japan, Eskimos, The Desert, Lumber- 
ing, Trapping: 

These are common subjects for the 
fourth grade units. It is particularly 
fortunate that the library has so many 
good books on these subjects for use in 
a grade so important in the development 
of the child’s reading interest and skill. 

During the study of the units listed 
above, the thoroughness with which 
children search for information is ex- 
pressed in such remarks as “Here’s the 
Eskimo’s winter home”; “Here’s the Es- 
kimo’s summer home”; “I’ve found his 
food”; and they enthusiastically search 
through other books. 

Such definite planning as this enables 
the teacher to use the library as a labor- 
atory in such a way as gives the children 
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a happy approach to reference work, and 
much experience in reading from many 
books. 


Japan 


Carpenter, F. G. Asta, American Book. 
Carpenter, F. G. ArounpD THE WorLD WITH 
CHILDREN. American Book. 

Chamberlain, J. F. Asta. Macmillan. 

Entwistle, Mary. CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDs. 
Oxford University Press. 

Finnemore, J. Japan. Macmillan. 

George, M. M. ’Lirrte Journeys To CHINA 
AND JAPAN. Flanagan. 

Miller, O. B. Luittte Pictures or JAPAN. 
Book House for Children. 

O’Zaki, Yei. THe JAPANESE Farry BOoox. 
Dutton. 

Perkins, L. F. JAPANESE Twins. Houghton. 

Shillir. E. E. HE Four Wownpers. Rand. 

Shioya, Sakae. WuHen I Was aA Boy IN 
Japan. Lothrop. 

Smalley, Janet. Rice to Rice Puppinc. Mor- 
row. 

Sugimoto, C. W. Picrure Tates From THE 
APANESE. Stokes. 

Sugimoto, E. I. Wits Taro anp HANA IN 
JAPAN. Stokes. 

Williston, T. . Japanese Fairy TAtes. First 
Series. Rand. 


Eskimos 


Aitchison, A. E., and Ultley, Marguerite. 
Across Seven SEAS TO SEVEN CONTINENTS. 
Bobbs. 

Andrews, Jane. Eacu anp ALL. Ginn. 

Andrews, Jane. Seven Littie Sisters. Ginn. 

Barnard, H. C. How OrnHer Propre Live. 
Macmillan. 

Baynes, E. H. Poraris. Macmillan. 

Carpenter, F. G. Arounp THE WorLp WITH 
THE CHILDREN. American Book. 

Carroll, S. W. Arounp THE Wortp. Book I. 
Silver. 

Chamberlain, J. F. How We Are CLOTHE. 
Macmillan. 

Chamberlain, J. F. How We Traver. Mac- 
millan. 

Chsace, L. M. Littte Fork or Many Lanps. 


Desine E. W., and Deming, T. O. CHILDREN 
or THE Wp. Stokes. 

Lomen, H., and Flack, M. TaxktTuK, AN 
InptiAN Boy. Doubleday. 

Mott, Sarah M. FisHinc anp HunrtTINc. 
American Book. 

Peary, J. D. THe Snow-Basy. Stokes. 

Peary, R. E., and Peary, M. A. SNnow-Lanp 
FoiK. a 

wh = oe . A. Curtp Lire my Orner LAnps. 

Ran 

Perkins L. F. Esxrmo Twins. Houghton. 

Putnam, David. Davm Goes To GREENLAND. 
Putnam. 

Scandlin, C. Hans tHe Esxtmo. Silver. 

Schwatka, Frederick. CHILDREN oF THE CoLp. 
Educational Publishing Co. 


Shaw, E. R. Bic Peopre anp Littte Propie 
or OrHer LANps. American Book. 
Shepherd, Edith. GrocrapHy ror BEGINNERS. 


and. 

Smith, M. E. ©. Esxrmo Stories. Rand. 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmur. My Lire WITH THE 
Esximos. Macmillan. 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmur. 
Macmillan. 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmur, and Irwin, V. M. 
Kak. Macmillan. 


NorktHWarD Ho. 


Desert 


Allen, A. E. CHILDREN OF THE PALM LANDs. 
Educational Publishing Co. 

Allen, N. B. Arrica, AUSTRALIA AND THE 
ISLANDS OF THE Paciric. Ginn. 

Allen, N. B. How anp WHERE WE Live. 
Ginn. 

Carpenter, F. G. Arrica, Macmillan, 

Carpenter, F. G. Arounp THE Wortp WITH 
THE CHILDREN. American Book. 

Carpenter, F. G. How tHe Wortp Is Housep. 
American Book. 

Chamberlain, J. F. Arrica. Macmillan. 

Chamberlain, J. F. How We Are Fep. Mac- 
millan. 

Chance, L. M. Littte Forks or Many 
Lanps, Ginn. 

Fairgreive, James. CHILDREN OF MANy LANDs. 
Appleton. 

Mirick, G. A. Home Lire ArouND THE 
Woritp. Houghton. 

Morris, Charles. Home Lire 1n Att LAnps. 
Lippincott. 

Shaw, E. R. Bic Preopre anp LittLte PEoPLe 
or OrHer Lanps. American Book. 


Lumbering 


Allen, N. B. Nortn AMeErica. Ginn. 

Carpenter, F. G. How tHE Wortp Is SHeEL- 
TERED. Macmillan. 

Dorrance, }: G. Story or THE Forest. Ameri- 
can Book. 

Hawkesworth, Hallam. A YEAR IN THE 
WonDERLAND OF Trees. Scribner. 

Kaempffert, Waldemar. Poputar History 
oF AMERICAN INVENTION. Vol. 2. Scribner. 

Lane, M. A. L. Inpustries or Topay. Ginn. 

Lounsberry, Alice. A Guiwe To THE TREES. 
Stokes. 

Pack, C. L. Scuoot Boox or Forestry. 
American Tree Association. 

Rocheleau, W. F. Great AMERICAN IN- 
DUSTRIES; Propucts or THE SorL. Flanagan. 

Rush, C. E. Mopern ALappins AND THEIR 
Macic, Little. 

Winslow, L. L. ELemMentary INDUSTRIAL 
Arts. Macmillan. 


Trapping 


Beard, D. C. Tue American Boy’s Hanpy 
Boox. Scribner. 

Beard, D. C. Tue Boy Pioneers. Scribner. 

Du Pey, W. A. Our Antmat FRIenps Aanp 
Fors. Winston. 
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A TYPICAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


The library at Mt. Auburn Training School, Cleveland, where the experiments described in 
this article took place. 


Duval, E. W. THis EartH We Live ON. 
Stokes. 

Finley, W. L. Witp ANIMAL Pets. Scribner. 

Gask, Lillian. Att Asout ANIMALS. Crowell. 

Guerber, H. A. Srory oF THE THIRTEEN 
COLONIES. American Book. 

Hulbert, W. D. Forest NeicHBors. Row. 

Jennison, George. Naturat History: ANI- 
MALS. Macmillan. 

Kreps, E. H. Science or Traprinc. Harding. 

Moseley. E. L. Our Witp AnrimaAts. Apple- 


ton. 
My Frrst Book or AnrtmaAts. Nelson. 


Seton, E. T. Tue Book or Wooncrart. 
Doubleday. 
Talbot, Ethel. Story Narturat History. 
Nelson. 
Grades IV and V 
Light: 


Light is a subject of unusual interest 
and because of its wide range it is used 
by the fourth and the fifth grades. The 
fourth grade has developed the subject 
in connection with the study of colonial 
history ; the fifth grade uses it as a defin- 
ite science problem. The list presented 
here is a small part of the rich material 
which can be used. Here is included 
only the important first purchases, but the 


longer lists for second and third pur- 
chases have many books of great fascina- 
tion to the boys and girls, who are so 
familiar with electric illumination, mov- 
ing pictures, radio, and the present flash- 
es of an approaching age of television. 


Light 


Bachman, F. P. Great INVENTORS AND THEIR 
INVENTIONS. American Book. 

Beard, Lina. THINGS WortH Dormnc ANp 
How to Do Tuem. Scribner. 

Caldwell, O. W. Open Doors to SclIENcE. 
Ginn. 

Carpenter, F. G. How tHe Wortp Is Housep. 

merican Book. 

Eaton, Jeannette F. G. 
Harper. 

Forman, S. E. Srtorres or Userut INven- 
TIONS. Century. 

Kaempffert, Waldemar. A Popurar History 
oF AMERICAN INVENTION, Vol. I. Scribner. 

Luckiesch, Matthew. ArtiFic1aAL LicuT: Its 
INFLUENCE Upon CIVILIZATION. Century. 

Meadowcroft, W. H. Boy’s Lire or Enptson. 
Harper. 

Ramson, M. N. Canoe Days. Century. 

Salomon, J. H. Boox or INDIAN CRAFTS AND 
INDIAN Lore. Harper. 

Trafton, G. H. Scrence or Home anp Com- 
MUNITY. Macmillan. 


Story or LIGHT. 
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Wells, M. E. How tHe Present CAME From 
THE Past. Book I. Macmillan. 

Wheeler, I. W. PLayinc WitH CLay. Mac- 
millan. 


John Paul Jones: 


The list on this revolutionary character 
is given as one of the various biographi- 
cal approaches to history. The teacher 
vitalizes the subject by the use of a per- 
sonality, and early stimulates an interest 
in reading about heroes. Boone, Fre- 
mont, and other frontiersmen follow in 
quick succession as the eager readers 
discover the fact that “thrillers” happen 
in real life. 


Barstow, C. L. CoLonists AND THE REVOLU- 
TION. Century. 

Beebe, M. B. Four AMERICAN NAVAL HEROES. 
American Book. 

Bouvé, P. C. AMERICAN 
1nES. Lothrop. 

Clay, Oliver. 
REVOLUTION. 

Coe, F. E. 
can Book. 

Davidson, H. M. FouNnpErRs AND BUILDERS OF 
Our Nation. Scott. 

Dickson, M. S. PIONEERS AND PATRIOTS -IN 
AMERICAN History. Macmillan. 

Duncan, R. B. Brave Deeps or AMERICAN 
SatLors. Macrae. 

Guerber, H. A. Story oF THE THIRTEEN 
CoLonies. American Book. 

Hapgood, Hutchins. Paut Jcnes. Houghton 

Holland, R. S. Hutstortc Boynoops. Jacobs. 

Lamprey, Louise. Days oF THE COMMANDERS. 
Stokes. 

Seawell, M. E. Paut Jones. Appleton. 

Southworth, G. V. Burpers or Our Coun- 
TRY. Appleton. 

Tooker, L. F. Joun Paut Jones. Macmillan 


HEROES AND HEROo- 


HEROES OF THE AMERICAN 
Duffield. 
MAKERS OF THE NATION. Ameri- 


Pioneers, Westward Movement, and al- 
lied subjects: 

It is difficult to separate the references 
for the subjects of Pioneers, Westward 
Movement, Transportation, and Com- 
munication, since these topics overlap so 
constantly. The divisions indicated in 
the lists are given to facilitate the use of 
the subjects as smaller unit studies. 
Again, in all these topics, full rich lists 
beyond the limits of this basic list have 
been proven by the children. Books on 
this list are for first purchase in our ex- 
perience. 


Pioneers 
Bass, Florence. Storres or PiIoNeER Lire. 
Heath. 
Bass, Florence. Storres or Earty TIMES 


IN THE GREAT WEST FOR YOUNGEST READERS. 
Boobs. 
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Barstow, C. L. THe COLONISTS AND 
REVOLUTION. Century. 

Beeby, D;? J. Community Lire Topay AND 
IN COLONIAL Times. Merrill. 

Burnham, Smith. Hero Tares From History. 
Winston. 

Coe, F. E. Makers or THE NATION. Ameri- 
can Book. 

Davidson, H. M. Founpers AND BUILDERS oF 
Our Nation. Scott. 
Dickson, M. S. PIONEERS AND PATRIOTS IN 
EARLY AMERICAN History. Macmillan 
Everson, F. M., and Power, Effie. Earzy 
Days IN Onto. Dutton. 

ne J. T. Reat Stortes From Our History. 

mn, 

Foote, A. E. ExXprLorers AND FOUNDERS OF 
AMERICA. American Book. 

Gillett, J. B., and Driggs, H. R. Tue Texas 
RANGER. World Book. 

Gordy, W. F. Cotontat Days. Scribner. 

Gordy, W. F. Leapers In MAKING AMERICA. 
Scribner. 

Guerber, H. A. THe Srory oF THE GREA1 
REPuBLIC. American Book. 

Guerber, H. A. THe Story or THE THIR- 
TEEN COLONIES. American Book. 

Hague, E. P. Dramatic MoMENTsS IN AMERI- 
CAN History. University Press. 

Hart, A. B. CoLrontaL CHILDREN. Macmillan 

Lockridge, R. F. Georce Rocers CLARK 
World. 

Mace, W. H. A Primary History. Rand. 

McMurry, C. A. PIONEERS oF THE ROCKY 
Mountains. Macmillan. 


THE 


McMurry, C. A. PIONEERS OF THE Mis- 
stssipp1 VALLEY. Macmillan. 
McMurry, C. A. Pioneers ON LAND AND 


Sea. Macmillan. 
Meeker, Ezra. Ox-Team Days oN 
Orecon Trait. World Book. 

Nida, S. H. Letrers or Potty THE PIONEER 
Macmillan. 
Nida, W. L. 
Macmillan. 
Shaw, E. R. Discoverers AND EXPLORERS 

American Book. 
Skinner, C. L. Stent Scot, Frontier Scout 
Macmillan. 
Southworth, Gertrude. 
Country. Appleton. 
Stone, G. L., and Fickett, M. G. Days Anp 
Deeps A Hunprep Years Aco. Heath. 
White, S. E. Danret Boone, WILDERNESS 
Scout. Doubleday. 


THE 


FOLLOWING THE FRONTIER. 


BuILDERS OF OUR 


Westward Movement 


Bradley, G. D. Story or THE Pony Express. 
McClurg. 

Bruce, H. A. B. Dantet BOONE AND THE 
WILpERNEss Roap. Macmillan. 

Johnston, C. H. L. Famous Scouts. Page. 

Lamprey, Louise. Days OF THE PIONEERS. 
Stokes. 

Sabin, E. L. Burrato BILL AND THE OVER- 
LAND TRAIL, Lippincott. 

Taber, C. W. Breakinc Sop ON THE 
Prarrie; A Story or Earty Days IN 
Daxota. World Book. 
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Transportation 


Bass, Florence. Srorktes or Pioneer Lire. 
Heath, 

Chamberlain, J. F. 
millan. 

Coe, F. E. MAKeErs oF THE NATION. Ameri- 
can Book. 

Collins, F. A. Our Harpors AND INLAND 
WaATERWAYs. Century. 

Collins, F. A. Wrreress Man. Century. 

Collins, F. A. SENTINELS ALONG Our COAST. 
Century. 

Collins, F. A. Navat Heroes or Topay. Cen- 
tury. 

Collins, F. A. Boys’ Book or Mopet AgEro- 
PLANES. Century. 

Eaton, Jeannette. 
Harper. 

Fox, F. C. How tHe Wortp Rives. 
ington: Government Printing Office. 

Hader, Berta. Picrure Book or TRAVEL. 
Macmillan. 

Holland, R. S. Hustortc Ratroaps. Macrae. 

Smith, E. B. Ratroap Boox. Houghton. 


How We Travet. Mac- 


Story OF TRANSPORTATION. 


Wash- 


Land Transportation 


Crump, Irving. THe Boy’s Book or Rar- 
roaDs. Dodd. 
Van Metre, T. W. 


TRAVEL. Simmons. 


TRAIN TRACKS AND 
Water Transportation 


Aldrich, T. B. Story or A Bap Boy. Hough- 
ton. 


Beeby, D. J. How THE Wortp Grows 
SMALLER. Merrill. 
Lamgrey, Louise. Days or THE PIONEERS. 


Beeby, D. J. America’s Roots IN THE PAsT. 
Merrill. 

Beeby, D. J. Community Lire Topay AND IN 
CoLtoniaL Times. Merrill. 

Leeming, Joseph. SHIPS 
Doubleday. 


AND CARGOES. 
Railroads 


Brigham, A. P. From Trai 
THROUGH THE APPALACHIANS. 


TO RAILWAY 
Ginn. 


Burns, E. E. Story or Great INVENTIONS. 
Harper. 

Crump, Irving. Tue Boys’ Boox or Rar- 
roads. Dodd. 


Fox, F. C. How tHe Wortp Rives. Wash- 


ington: Government Printing Office. 


Mail Service 


Bass, Florence. Srorres or EArty TIMES IN 
THE Great West. Bobbs. 

Burroughs, W. D. WownpberLAND or STAMps. 
Stokes. 

Harlow, A. F. Op Post Bacs. Appleton. 

Kummer, F. A. First Days or KNOWLEDGE. 
Doubleday. 

Mowry, W., and Mowry, A. M. AMERICAN 
INVENTIONS AND INVENTORS. Silver. 
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Mukerji, D. G. Gay-NrEcK, THE SToRY OF A 
Piceon. Dutton. 

Towers, W. K. From BEAcon Fire to RApio. 
Harper. 


Communication 


Bass, Florence. Stortes OF EARLY TIMES IN 
THE Great West. Bobbs. 

Beard, D. C. American Boys’ Book oF 
SIGNS, SIGNALS, AND SyMBois. Lippincott. 


Earle, A. M. Cuitp Lire in CoLontaL Days. 
Macmillan. 

Earle, A. M. Home Lire 1n CoLoniar Days. 
Macmillan. 

Earle, A. M. Stace CoacH AND TAVERN 


Days. Macmillan. 
Rawson, M. N. CanpLe Days, Century. 
Stone, G. L., and Fickett, M. G. Days anp 
Deeps A Hunprep Years Aco. Heath. 


Grade VI 
Poetry: 


In the lists here presented, no attempt 
has been made to express the very close 
connection between the basic subject and 
the allied literature. In the actual exper- 
ience of the children, as they bring their 
problems freely to the library, they them- 
selves made no distinction, as, for exam- 
ple, the inclusion of the Story of a Bad 
Boy in the list on Transportation by a 
boy who seriously insisted that it was of 
real value there. 

Since literature for children is partic- 
ularly rich in poetic form, it seems im- 
possible to make any collection of lists 
such as is here attempted without includ- 
ing the books that contain so many of the 
poems which the children themselves 
have closely associated with those sub- 
jects. 


Poetry 


Brown, A. F. Sone or Srxpence. Houghton. 


Brown, A. F. A _ PocKketFrut or Posies. 
Houghton. 

Browning, Robert. THE Prep PIPER oF 
HAMELIN. Rand. 


Conkling, Hilda. 

Conkling, Hilda. 
Stokes. 

Conkling, 
Stokes. 

De la Mare, Walter. 

De la Mare, Walter. 
Holt. 

De la Mare, Walter. Peacock Pie. Holt. 

De la Mare, Walter. Soncs Or CHILDHOOD. 
Longmans. 

Edgar, M. G. A TRreAsuRY OF VERSE FOR 
HoMeE AND ScHooL. Crowell. 

Farjeon, Eleanor. ComMe CHRISTMAS. Stokes. 

Farjeon, Eleanor. JOoAN’s Door. Stokes. 


SILVERHORN. Stokes. 

Poems BY A LITTLE GIRL. 
Hilda. SHOES OF THE WIND. 
A Cuiwp’s Pray. Holt. 


Down-A-Down-DErry. 
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Field, Rachel. Tue Porntep Peopre. Yale 
University Press. 

Field, Rachel. Taxis AND ‘TOADSTOOLS. 
Doubleday. 


Tue Farry Fiute. Doran 

Farry Green. Doran. 

FAIRIES AND FRIENDS. Doran. 
FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYS. 


Fyleman, Rose. 

Fyleman, Rose. 

Fyleman, Rose. 

Fyleman, Rose. 
Doran. 

Lear, Edward. Nonsense Books, Little 

Lindsey, Vachel. JoHNNY APPLESEED AND 
Orner Poems. Macmillan. 

Lucas, E. V. PLaytimMe AND COMPANY. 
Doran, 

Milne, A. A. WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG. 
Dutton. 

Milne, A. A. Now WE Are Srx. Dutton. 

Pyle, Katharine. CARELEss JANE. Dutton. 

Pyle, Katharine. Lazy Matitpa, Dutton. 

Rhys, Ernest, ed. A Book or NONSENSE. 

ution. 

Stevenson, R. L. A Curp’s GARDEN OF 
Verse. Illus. Hallock Rand. 

Steversom, R. L. Same. Russell, Illus. Wins- 
on. 

Stevenson, R. L. Same. J. W. Smith, Illus. 
Scribner. 

Taylor, Jane and Anne. 
Viking. 

Teasdale Sara. Ratnsow Goip. Macmillan. 

Thompson, B. J. Strver Pennies. Macmillan. 

Tileston, M. W. SuGar anp Spice. Little. 

Untermeyer, Louis. THis SrncING WORLD. FOR 
Youncer CHILpREN. Harcourt. 


Myths: 

The interest in myths has made it pos- 
sible to give the sixth grade children a 
wide reading experience. From their 
first selection of the nature myths they 
readily go to the hero tales. Here the 
desire to dramatize leads to endless 
searching in the library for accurate in- 
formation for costumes and staging. 


Myths 


MEDDLESOME MATTIE. 


Baker, R. B. In THE Licut or Mytu. Row. 

Cooke, F. J. Nature Mytus anp Srories. 
Flanagan. 

Curtis, M. I. Stores 1n Trees. Lyons. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. A Wonper Book AND 
TANGLEWoop TALeEs. Duffield. 

Holbrook, Florence. THE Book or NATURE 
Mytus. Houghton. 

Kingsley, Charles. THe Heroes. Illus. water 
colors by Flint. The Medici Society, Boston. 

Kingsley, Charles. Same. Soper, Illus. Small. 

Peabody, J. P. O rp Greex Fo_x Stories Toip 
ANneEw. Houghton. 

Sabin, F. E. Crassicat Mytus Tat Live 
Topay. Silver. 


Greek and Roman Myths 
Otp Greek Stories. Ameri- 


Baldwin, James. 
can Book. 
Baldwin, James. A Story or THE GOLDEN 

Ace. Scribner. 
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Buckley, E. F. CHILDREN oF THE DAWN 
ner, Darton. London. 

Francillon, R. E. Gops anp Heroes. Ginn. 
Hall, Jennie. Four Oxtp Greeks. Rand. 


Norse Myths 


Brown, A. B. IN tHE Days or THE GIANTS. 
Houghton. 

Colum, Padraic. THe CHILDREN OF ODIN. 
Macmillan. 


Hoffman, A. S. THe Book or THE Saaas. 
Dutton. 


European Backgrounds : 


This study has so wide a range of ref- 
erence material there is no difficulty in 
its presentation. The books listed pre- 
sent the subject in the simplest form. 


European Backgrounds 


Adams, R. G. GATeway TO AMERICAN His- 
ToRY. Ginn. 

Atkinson, A. M. European BEGINNING OF 
AMERICAN History. Ginn. 

Bailey, C. S. Boys anp Grrts or Discovery 
Days. Flanagan. 

Barstow, C. L. THe WESTWARD MOvEMENT. 
Century. 

Beeby, D. J. America’s Roots IN THE PAst. 
Merriil. 

Bourne, H. E., and Benton, E. J. 
ToRY AMERICAN History. Heath. 

Burnham, Smith. Our BEGINNINGS IN 
Europe AND AMERICA. Winston. 

Coffman, Ramon. CuuLp’s Story Or THE 
Human Race, Dodd. 

Coffman, Ramon. CuHrp’s Story or THE 
Gave AMERICA. Scribner. 

Faris, J. T. WHeEre Our History Was. MADE. 
Silver. 

Guerber, H. A. Tue Story or THE GREEKS. 
American Book. 

Guerber, H. A. Tue Story or THE ROMANS. 
American Book. 


INTRODUC- 


Hall, Jennie. Our ANcEsToRS IN EvROPE. 
Silver. 
Hall, Jennie. Burtep Cities. Macmillan. 


Harding, S. B. Otp Woritp BACKGROUND TO 
AMERICAN History. Scott. 

Harding, S. B. Tue Story or ENGLAND. 
Scott. 

Hillyer, V. M. A Cuttpn’s History ofr THE 
Wortp. Century. 


Soa 4 R. Tue ENCHANTED Past. Ginn. 
—— . A. Tue First Days or History. 
oran. 


Lawler, T. B. Tue GATewAy TO AMERICAN 
History. Ginn. 

Mowry, A. M. First Steps 1n THE History 
oF ENGLAND. Silver. 

Nida, W. L. Tue Dawn or American His- 
Tory IN Europe. Macmillan. 

Niver, H. B. Otp Wortp Sreps to Ameri- 
cAN History. Atkinson. 
Power, Eileen, and Rhoda. 
or History. Macmillan. 
Stuart, D. M. Tue Boy THroucH THE AGES. 

Doran. 


Boys AND GIRLS 
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Tappan, E. M. Heroes or THE Mipple AGEs. 
Harrap. 


Tappan, E. M. In Feupat Times, Harrap. 


Tappan, E. M. Our European ANCESTORS. 
oughton. 

Tappan, E. M. Tue Story or THE GREEK 
PropLe. Houghton. 

Wells, M. E. How tHe Present CAME FROM 
THE Past. Macmillan. 

West, Ruth. THe Story or Our Country. 
Allyn and Bacon. 


Science : 

Progressive teaching is so closely al- 
lied to science in every branch of school 
work that it is necessary for the school 
library to have a carefully selected collec- 
tion of such books. The demand of chil- 
dren, even in the kindergarten, for accu- 
rate factual reading has resulted in the 
production of some interesting science 
books for children, as the Social Science 
Readers, and the books by Miss Troxell 
and Miss Dunn. 

We have listed here only those books 
which have generally been used by the 
school. The first grader coming to the 
library in September with his milkweed 
pod to “find its name in a book” is satis- 
fied with the picture found in a book in 
which the sixth grade may be studying 
trees. 

Science 
Abbot, C. G. Everypay Mysteries. Edited by 

E. E. Slu:son. Macmillan. 
sir gg O. W. Open Doors To SCIENCE. 

1nmn, 


Chamberlain, J. F. GrocRAPHY, PHYSICAL, 
EcoNoMIC, REGIONAL. Rev. ed. Lippincott. 


Duval, E. W. Tue Earth WE LIVE IN. 
Stokes. 

Nichols, M. L. Scrence ror Boys ANpD GIRLS. 
1925. Lippincott. 

Nida, W. L. Tue Basy ANIMAL Zoo. Heath. 

Nida, W. L. Earty Men or Science. Heath. 

Nida. W. L. TRattinc Our ANIMAL FRIENDs. 
Heath. 

Moseley, E. L. Trees, Stars AND Birps. 
World Book. 

Persing, E. C., and Peeples, E, K. ELemen- 
TARY SCIENCE BY GraDES (Books 2 and 3). 
Appleton. 

Pieper, C. J., and Beauchamp, W. L. Every- 
DAY PROBLEMS IN SCIENCE. Scott. 

Trafton, G. H. Science or HoMeE AnpD 
Community. Macmillan. 

Trafton, G. H. Nature Stupy ANnp SCIENCE. 
Macmillan. 

Trafton, G. H. THe TEACHING oF SCIENCE. 
Houghton. 

os. C. W. Common Science. World 

ook. 

Washburne, C. W., and Washburne, H. C. 
Story oF THE EartH. Century. 


Nature Study 


Gordon, E. L., and Hall, Jennie. NATURE 
Stories FOR CHILDREN. (Books 1 and 2). 
Mentzer. 

Palmer, E. L. Fretp Book or Nature Stupy. 
Slingerlund Comstock. 

Patch, E. M. First Lessons IN NATuRE 
Stupy. Macmillan. 

Patch, E. M. Hotmay Ponp. Macmillan. 

Persing, E. C., and Peeples, E. K. ELEMENTARY 
Scrence By Grapes. (Books 2 and 3). Ap- 
pleton. 

Trafton, G. H. Nature Stupy Anp SCIENCE. 
Macmillan. 

Troxell, Eleanor, and Dunn, F. W. By THE 
Roapswe, Row. 


Prize Poster Contest Announcement 


N the belief that libraries and their patrons 
will benefit mutually if reference tools can 

be brought to the attention of the public even 
more than at present, THe H. W. WILSON 
Company is offering prizes for the best ideas 
for two posters to accomplish such a purpose: 

a. A poster devoted solely to the READERS’ 
Guiwe, best known and most widely used of 
the periodical indexes, explaining clearly, con- 
cisely, and graphically its purpose and the 
method of putting it to most effective use. 
The poster should be one which can be used 
in the smallest libraries. First prize $25.00; 
second prize $15.00 for ideas submitted before 
December 31, 1930. 

2. A poster describing briefly the REapERs’ 
Gume, CumuLative Book InpEx and UNITED 
States CATALOG, Book Review Dicest, INTER- 
NATIONAL INDEx, INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEx, 


AGRICULTURAL INDEx, Epucation INDEx, and 
Art Inpex; with instructions as to method of 
use. This should be in such form that each li- 
brary can complete the poster by indicating 
those services which it has, in some graphic 
manner which will harmonize with the rest of 
the poster. Such a poster would be intended 
for use in medium-size and large libraries 
subscribing to a number of the services men- 
tioned. First prize $25.00; second prize $15.00 
for ideas received before December 31, 1930. 

Any number of ideas and designs may be 
submitted, and any reader of the BULLETIN 
may enter one or both of the contests. It is 
possible that good posters submitted but not 
winning any of the prizes may. be recognized 
by reproduction in the BULLETIN along with 
the winners. 








The American Library in Paris 


By Marjorie Griesser 


W HETHER you approach the Amer- 

ican Library from the regal sweep 
of the Place de la Concorde and the 
Champs-Elysées, or through the Rue 
du Faubourg-St-Honoré with its fasci- 
nating small shops, your eyes and mind 
are filled with the glamour of Paris. The 
graceful, aristocratic air of the houses 
along the Rue de 


executive assistant to the new acting di- 
rector, Robert Davis, says that the ma- 
jority of the borrowers are American, 
English, and French, but the various col- 
lections are widely used also by Rus- 
sians, Germans, Greeks, and many other 
foreign residents of Paris. 

Stephen Vincent Benet used the Li- 
brary extensively 








! Elysée_ con- 
trasts strangely 
with the solem- 
nity of the archi- 
tecture of famil- 
iar public libra- 
ries in the States. 
You pause at No. 
10, and as you 
enter the arched 
doorway, with its 
glimpse of court- 
yard beyond, you 
remember __ that 
Madame de Pom- 
padour once had 
a favorite rose 
garden where the 
Library now 
stands, then a 
part of the Palais 
de L’  Elysée 
across the street. 

Once inside the 
house, however, 
the atmosphere is 
distinctly Ameri- 
can, despite the 
fact that the reading room walls are pan- 
elled in decorative gilded wood, and there 
are handsome tall French mirrors on 
every side. American librarians at the 
circular loan desk give you the forth- 
right, comfortably informal attention 
you are used to receiving in libraries at 
home. The catalog is easy of access and 
the books you want are easy to find. 

If you have wandered into the non- 
fiction reading room on the first floor, 
you find the tables crowded with an in- 
ternational group of serious readers. 
Doris Hoit, librarian of the Library and 
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when he was pre- 
paring to write 
John Brown's 
Body. Bernard 
Fay, Joseph 
Wood Krutch, 
André Maurois, 
Ford Madox 
Ford, Allen Tate, 
Ernest Heming- 
way, Glenway 
Wescott, Abbé 
Dimnét, and 


many other dis- 
tinguished au- 
thors are fre- 
quent visitors. 
The principal 
purpose of the 
Library is to 
serve as a Euro- 
pean center for 
information about 
the United States 
and to give for- 
eign teachers, 
journalists, and 
men-of-letters a 
closer acquaintance with American lit- 
erature and thought. It was founded 
in 1918 by the American Library As- 
sociation, in connection with its work 
with the men of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. In 1920, the book col- 
lections and library equipment, together 
with a contribution of $25,000 toward 
endowment, were presented by the 
A. L. A. to a Society formed to make 
the Library a permanent institution. The 
greater portion of the Library’s income 
is from an endowment fund, a three- 
year grant by the Rockefeller Founda- 
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tion, and special gifts from patrons and 
life members. 

The Extension Service is one of the 
most interesting phases of the work. 
Any helpful book about the United 
States will be loaned to anyone in 
Europe without charge. Numerous re- 
quests for booklists and bibliographies 
are received from professors and stud- 
ents, and there are infinite possibilities 
for increasing international understand- 
ing through the further development of 
the service. 

There is a rich collection of document- 
ary material and books in the Interna- 
tional Reference Department. The gov- 
ernment reports, the daily papers and 
weeklies from continental cities and the 
Orient, available here, are of great value 
to students of political and economic 
questions. 

The children’s room is one of the most 
active branches of the service and its 
monthly story hour is very popular. The 
collection has been greatly enlarged in 
the past two years, and is used by il- 
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Reference Reading Room 


lustrators and writers, planning new 
books for children, as well as parents 
and teachers and the youngsters them- 
selves. 

The newest department is the music 
department, inaugurated in September 
with a program of experimental Ameri- 
can music. Dorothy Lawton of the New 
York Public Library spent the summer 
organizing the section, and it will un- 
doubtedly render an important service. 
The Library hopes to stimulate interest 
in the work of American composers, 
much of which is now unknown to 
European musicians. 

The periodical reading room on the 
third floor is almost always crowded 
and it is interesting to find that one- 
third of the requests come from French 
subscribers. There is an art and music 
bulletin board here, with announcements 
of current exhibitions and concerts,— 
an indispensable guide for American 
residents in Paris who follow the arts 
more assiduously here than ever they do 
at home! 








A Book Travelogue 
How Many Tittes Can You Detect? 


By Louise S. Partenhemer’ 


[Here is another prize contest. This story 
is made up of “hidden titles.” How many are 
there? 

To each of the ten readers sending in the 
closest answers, THe H. W. Witson Com- 
PANY will gwe a copy of THE TOASTERS’ 
HANpDBOOK or More Toasts. 

Send in your answer. Anyone’s attempt is 
as good as another's, and everybody starts 
even. Here’s a tip: the quickest way to arrive 
at the exact number of titles included in the 
story is to work systematically with the 
U. S. CaTaALoc, CUMULATIVE Book INDEX, and 
other tools of the profession. 

It is not necessary to send in a list of the 
titles making up the story. Merely tell us how 
many you found. Just state the number. 

The answer to the contest—that is, the num- 
ber of titles included—will be published in the 
January BULLETIN, and the winners of the 
contest will be announced in the February 
issue. | 


NE summer it seemed to me to be 


the most desirable of all things to 
take vagabond journey around the 
world/ or fan ocean tramp, I easily 


imagined myself as being in“mysterious 
Japanfor feeling the’charm of the mi- 
eh nny as Il wandered about in 
the/Peking dust/ I pictured myself as 
nok woman ‘alone in Alaska; as mak- 
ing/a camera crusade through the Holy 
Land/or as/vagaboriding down the An- 
des and even as kissing Ahe Blarney 
stone in Shamrock land/The land of 
windmills and wooden s s/and Athe 
land ofthe midnight sugeach madeAn 
shuined my broth- 


ap owevery 
er/ Theodore sevelt/and my sisters 
objected to sailing alone around the 


world/ and persuaded me to visit the 
places young Americans want to know 
in my own country. After spending 
some time in the Maine woods and in 
the heart of the White Mountains, foot- 
ing it in Franconia and in other high- 
ways and byways of New England, I 
started for New York. 

Arrived there, I took cab no. 44 and 
went directly to Vision House where 
room number seventeen was assigned 
to me. The eldest son of the proprietor 
conducted me up the circular staircase 


to a room which was illuminated only 
by a dim lantern. Helen of the old 
house with a luminous face soon 
brought me a briniming cup of tea, some 
bread and raspberry jam. The decora- 
tions inside the cup were a blue flower 
within a blue circle. My awakening 
next morning was caused by a loud 
summons at eight strokes of the clock 
at the apartment next door. Through 
the painted windows I saw the day was 
brite and fair. 


A step on the stair sounded and a 
maid with a pair of blue eyes handed 
me a blue envelope and a box with 
broken seals which came C.O.D. The 
initials Q.E.D. and K meant nothing to 
me, altho the lettering was in bright 
red and black. “Why worry?” I said, 
as I hurried down to breakfast, passing 
through the circular study. The auto- 
crat of the breakfast table was without 
doubt that rich Mrs Burgoyne a daugh- 
ter of a magnate. Everything about 
her cried out “Oh, money money.” She 
was surrounded by all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and | stood on tiptoe to see 
her. She was in silk attire of red and 
gold with a diamond pin set in silver at 
her throat. She wore a hat with four 
feathers in a gay cockade and carried 
a black bag and a Chinese coat of old 
rose and silver. Her husband, a certain 
rich man, stood nearby and had the 
courage to smoke shavings by pipefuls. 

These comrades and myself and I later 
became known as the thirteen travellers 
for we were all interested in visiting 
some strange corners of our country. 
There were Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
Jimmy Dale, Prudence Palfrey, Agatha 
Webb, the great Prince Shan, Widow 
Leroughe, Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo, 
Sherlock Holmes, Whispering Smith 
and one whom for lack of a better title, 
we will call the nameless man. 


We left New York in a deluge of 
rain, which ceased soon after we had 
passed the cathedral and were out on 


1Of the Carnegie Public Library, Turners Falls, Mass. 
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the broad highway. We followed main 
travelled roads until we reached the 
most interesting of the historic shrines 
of America, Washington, D. C. Here we 
saw certain people of importance, even 
some men who made the nation. They 
always claimed the right of way and 
completely ignored our party from way 
down East. As it was strictly business 
for them to appear well both in the glass 
of fashion and in the mirrors of Wash- 
ington we had no come back. 

In a covered wagon we crossed the 
dune country where we saw a huge 
sand storm which looked exactly like 
a yellow typhoon. We saw life on the 
Mississippi, too, and had the usual fish- 
erman’s luck in its running water. After 
crossing we followed a forbidden trail 
by means of campfires and guideposts 
for in this part of the country there 
is no blazed trail. Toward night 
we reached a desert valley, found a hid- 
den spring and slept soundly under the 
country sky. The next morning a mys- 
terious rider who wore a grey cloak and 
carried a bandbox, which evidently 
contained other people’s money passed 
us. We were frightened and hurried on 
to the next village. Here we met a 
girl, a horse and a dog. The girl seemed 
ill, a real damsel] in distress. So we 
found a doctor who took her to a house 
of seven gables. A lone star ranger and 
his wife lived there. There were boots 
and saddles in the yard, bars of iron 
at the windows, a worn doorstep and a 
carpet from Bagdad in the hall. It 
seemed like a happy house and the ran- 
ger was not one of the many suffering 
husbands. Being assured of the young 
girl’s safety, we went on to Outside Inn, 
where we stopped for iunch. They 
served us plum pudding in a brass bowl. 
Upon complaint, the innkeeper took 
one third off our bill. He was surely a 
real man; he had red hair, freckles a 
twisted foot, wore a crimson gardenia in 
his buttonhole, and hade a voice like a 
clarion. 

Next day we came down the Yellow- 
tone to the enchanted canyon. We wan- 
dered in and around the Grand Canyon, 
by means of the foot-path way. Rough- 
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hewn rocks were all about us, here a 
red rock, there a black rock. Almost be- 
fore we realized how far we had trav- 
eled the spell of the Rockies was upon 
us. If one ever feels the call of the 
mountains it is in this land of little rain. 
The nights are marvellous. In the light 
of the western stars with occasional 
glimpses of the moon one experiences 
the wonder of God’s country. In direct 
contrast to this sublime feeling, I re- 
member that later we witnessed an obs- 
tacle race held on a Sunday on the main 
street of a California town. The voice of 
the people was heard in the words of 
the little minister who exclaimed, “The 
old order changeth. The age of inno- 
cence is far away an long ago”. 

In the Yosemite we saw two west- 
ward hoboes sitting on a bridge and 
casting a net into the river. When they 
discovered us, they put on false faces 
and shouted, “Who goes there?” As we 
made no reply, they mounted a willing 
horse which stood nearby and began to 
beat him with a bent twig. They drove 
him over the rough road, which was 
filled with rolling stones and finally dis- 
appeared into the heart of the sunset. We 
went by motor to the Golden Gate and 
gazed upon the fair harbor of our Italy 
in the land of enchantment at the end 
of the trail. We felt that we were 
really at the rim o’ the world. 

On our return to the hotel we noticed 
a man, who was evidently an old music 
master. He was dressed fantastically in 
lavender and old lace and had a pea- 
cock feather in his cap. He was playing 
carols simultaneously on his flute and 
violin. The violin had but three strings; 
The keeper of the door had put up a 
barrier against this ne’er do well’s en- 
trance to the hotel, as the rules of the 
game in California allow no pretender 
person to enter public places. We were 
sorry to learn later that this amateur 
gentleman was really a mischief-maker 
and a masquerader. 

On the twenty-fourth of June a tele- 
gram marked personal came to me, and 
I decided that I must be on my way 
home and that my days off were num- 
bered, 








The New Gaelic Literature 
By Deasmumhan O’Cleirigh’ 


[ Ireland today is taking place a great 
transformation of which the outside 
world is hardly cognisant. In fact, with 
the exception of Germany, not the slight- 
est interest has been manifested in the 
transformation; yet I do not doubt that 
a day is fast ap- 
proaching when 
other nations will 
open their eyes and 
stare in blank 
amazement at a new 
literature. 

Gaelic literature, 
as literature, is not 
as well known as it 
should be. We are 
inclined to think 
that in truth no such 
thing ever existed 
except in the power- 
ful imagination of 
the Gael; yet the 
serious student must 
of necessity realise 
that one of the rich- 
est literatures in the 
world lies hidden in 
thousands of manu- 
scripts scattered 
throughout Europe. 

The Gaelic tongue 
as a living language 
reached its acme of 
perfection in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. In that period the language was 
even what might be termed stereotyped. 
From then onward Gaelic appears to 
have gone on a downward grade, due 
to the laws against it by a government 
which realised that once a people had 
surrendered the native tongue, nation- 
ality would disappear as a natural 
course. Alas for the folly of man! The 
language never disappeared, but away 
on the barren seacoast of Connemara 
and in the highlands of Donegal and 
Kerry the humble and outlawed peas- 
antry clung to it with a tenacity beyond 
words. 


“Father” 


1 Woodstock Gardens, Ranelagh, Dublin. 
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of the Gaelic Movement 


After centuries of oppression and re- 
crimination a native government re- 
stored the old language and made it 
compulsory for the people to study it 


if they hoped to succeed at home, and 

- according to the 
Constitution, Gaelic 
became the official 
language of the 
State. During the 
present century the 
enormous strides in 
the progress of the 
Gaelic language 
have exceeded the 
most sanguine hopes 
of Gaelic scholars. 
It is thought that 
within the next de- 
cade or so Gaelic 
will be the spoken 
language of the ma- 
jority of the Irish 
people. 

Side by side with 
this Gaelic language 
revival we have a 
literature growing 
stronger day by day. 
It would be well for 
other than Irish 
people to realise and 
know something 
about some of the foremost Gaelic writ- 
ers of today, who tomorrow may be rec- 
ognised and acclaimed. 

Perhaps the finest Gaelic writer of 
this day is the late lamented Padraice 
O’Conaire whose death a few months 
ago was a grievous loss to Gaelic litera- 
ture. He was a stylist as well as a first 
class story teller. His style was all his 
own, and perhaps his wandering life— 
for if there was a Bohemian it was he— 
was responsible for his clearness and 
beauty. O’Conaire’s works are noted for 
their clarity and trueness to life. His 
panorama of life is the canvas of the 
artist ; and few have had a more artistic 

(Continued on page 276) 











Dilly Tante Observes 


ag | ’M really surprised,” writes L. G. 

Brown of Alabama City, concern- 
ing our remarks on palindromes last 
month, “that Dilly Tante did not observe 
some time or another that w.k. and j.c. 
palindrome ‘MADAM, I’M ADAM’ and 
mention it in the Wilson Bulletin for 
November. 


“In the rural districts and among the 
readers of the Faultless Starch Library 
this ‘MADAM I’M ADAM’ is widely 
known—while the ‘most famous palin- 
drome in history’ has not been heard of 
as yet. 


“Why doesn’t some ambitious writer 
spew forth a palindromic operetta for a 
large hipped, hippodromic comedone (as 
opposed to the blond-headed soubrette) 
and see if you couldn’t get a really worth- 
while Abominable Review from Broun 
or Benchley? Or better still, make A 
Dewey Decimal Play out of it, and in- 
flict it upon the parents of the children 
they have coerced and cajoled into taking 
part in same.” 


That last isn’t such a bad idea. Maybe 
some day I'll surprise you with my mag- 
num opus, Dilly Tante’s Dewey Decimal 
Palindromic Play for Bibliographical 
Beauties. Here’s a sample of the first 
act, laid in Eden or Elba—it doesn’t make 
much difference—with thunder, light- 
ning, hail, snow, floods, and occasional 
sandstorms : 

1st Guard (355): Was it a cat I saw? 

2d Guard (973.7): Ooo! 

Wife of the Guard (176): Ohoho. . 
gave a dog a panic in a pagoda. 
Ohoho. 

Napoleon (92): (Soliloquizes.) Able was I 
ere I saw Elba. Able was I ere I saw Elba. 
Able was I ere I saw Elba. Able was, etc. 
(After eleven minutes of soliloquy takes 
matches out of his pocket and begins to chew 
them. Chews for six minutes. Then crawls 
on hands and knees, making a noise like a 
rodent. ) 

1st Guard: Spit tips! 

2d Guard: Tar a rat! 

Wife of the Guard: A dog! A panic in a 
pagoda! 

Napoleon: 
ADAM! 


.Eva 
Eva gave... 


God! I MADAM I’M 


dog? 


The Abominable Review will be writ- 
ten by William Lyon Phelps. He will 


say: “Dilly Tante’s Dewey Decimal 
Palindromic Play for Bibliographical 
Beauties is divine, a word I seldom use, 
and only when the occasion calls for an 
epithet from the heavenly regions. After 
the performance there were thirty-nine 
curtain calls—an American record, I 
believe, for in the forty-seven happy 
years of my passion for the stage there 
has been nothing to approximate it ex- 
cept the twenty-three curtain calls for 
Mrs. Fiske on the opening night of Abie’s 
Irish Rose at the Academy of Music, 
September 7, 1904. When I left the 
theatre, men and women were standing 
on their seats and cheering the author. 
It was a wonderful demonstration. [ 
walked up to the corner of Broadway 
and 47th Street in a perfect glow of 
enthusiasm. There I could no longer re- 
strain myself. I bent over the curbstone 
and scooping up a handfull of dirt, I 
threw it in the air over my head and 
shouted, ‘Broadway! Eureka! Genius!’ ” 


Sinclair Lewis, as a Nobel Prize win- 
ner, isn’t of course so happy a choice as 
Thomas Mann, last year’s recipient of the 
$46,000. He simply hasn’t the monu- 
mental stature, the intellectual force, the 
cosmopolitan culture of the great German 
novelist. On the other hand, his style is 
competent, if undistinguished; he has a 
keen satirical, yet sympathetic, insight in- 
to American foibles ; he has given a name 
to two peculiarly American phenomena, 
Main Street and Babbitt ; he is still active 
and in his prime, being but 45 years old. 
It is clear that the Swedish Academy de- 
cided that the time had come to award 
the prize to an American. This is flatter- 
ing to the American ego, but it is equally 
clear that no living American really de- 
serves the prize. Lewis, in an interview 
a few days ago, named Dreiser, Cabell, 
Hergesheimer, Thomas Wolfe, Willa 
Cather, and Edith Wharton, as the out- 
standing American novelists, besides him- 
self. There are also the poets Robinson, 


Frost, Jeffers, Eliot; the dramatist 
O’Neill. None of these would have made 


a more popular choice, and some of them 
would have been less _ satisfactory. 
Doesn’t the Swedish Academy, by the 
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way, know that James Joyce is still liv- 
ing? And has it never heard of André 
Gide? 


There have been a couple of responses 
to Dr. Delatte’s request for information 
relative to the Browning Society of 
America. 

“For some years, I believe,” writes 
J. C. Hartman, Masonic Librarian, New 
York, “there was a flourishing Browning 
Society in Philadelphia, and it may be 
that to which your Brussels correspond- 
ent refers. I am sorry that I cannot 
give you accurate information on this 
subject, but you can probably obtain 
more definite data by corresponding with 
some librarian in that city.” 


Alice C. Clark, librarian of the Senior 
High School, Alice, Texas, shifts the 
locale of the Browning Society’s activi- 
ties to the south. “Let me refer you,” 
she writes, “to Dr. A. J. Armstrong, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. If 
there is a society, he surely will know 
about it. Baylor University has an un- 
usually good Browning collection; and 
Dr. Armstrong conducts Browning par- 
ties to Europe every few summers. It 
is probable that Dr. F. Delatte is refer- 
ring to Dr. Armstrong’s activities.” 


We seem to be hot on the trail. Per- 
haps we shall hear from Dr. Armstrong 
of Baylor University, or from a Phila- 
delphia librarian, or from somebody else 
who knows the true story of the mysteri- 
ous Browning Society of America. 
Further correspondence on the subject 
is invited. Fact is, we’re always glad 
to hear from our readers, whether they 
ask for information, give it, or merely 
say Hello. 


Lack of space prevented me from 
answering another one of Dr. Delatte’s 
inquiries last month. Not having had 
the opportunity for a thoro investiga- 
tion, I can’t vouch for the accuracy of 
these pronunciations that he requests: 
they simply occur to me as the most 
plausible, and I presume they’d be intel- 
ligible in most parts of the English- 
speaking world. If any of you know 
better, do let me hear from you. Since 


it isn’t possible to use diacritic marks, 
all pronunciations given here are at best 
approximate. 
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Allardyce Nicoll. Al (as in tallow)-er-dice 
(as in twice) Nickle. 

William Yerington. First two syllables of 
surname rhyme with “herring.” 

Arthur Machen. Mack-en. (His publishers, 
however, say it is May-ken.) 

Norman Foerster. Fére-ster. 

Edwin Muir. Myoor. 

Edward Wagenknecht. German pronunci- 
i) would be Vah-gen-knecht (with gutteral 
eo ” 


Lord Dunsany. Diun-sa-nee. 

Rudolf Besier. Be-zéer (?) 

Garber Palache. Pa-lahsh (?) 

DuBose Heyward. Doo-Béze Hay-ward. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins, by G. F. Lahey, 
S. J. (Oxford University Press, $3.) 

oems of Gerard Manley Hopkins, edited 
with notes by Robert Bridges; second edition, 
with an appendix of additional poems and 
an introduction by Charles Williams. (Oxford 
University Press, $3.) 

This year in poetry has been bright- 
ened for me by the publication at last 
of the new edition of the poems of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins hard on the 
heels of the gratifyingly quiet and un- 
presuming biography of him by Father 
Lahey. The first edition of the poems, 
long out of print, was published in 1918, 
twenty-nine years after the poet’s death. 
Posterity owes at least as great a debt 
to Robert Bridges for cherishing and 
editing his friend’s work as for the gift 
of his own verse. 

Gerard Hopkins was born at Strat- 
ford, Essex, June 11, 1844, the eldest 
child in a family of eight. His father, 
Consul General of the Hawaiian Islands 
to Great Britain, had some poetic talent ; 
and his mother belonged to a family of 
artists and musicians. As a boy he 
studied music and drawing. In the foot- 
steps of Lamb, Keats, Coleridge, and 
DeQuincey, he went to school at High- 
gate. He must always have had the gift 
of tongues, for when a boy of twelve at 
school he described one of his friends 
as a “kaleidoscopic, parti-colored, harle- 
quinesque, thaumotropic being!” At the 
age of fifteen he won the school prize 
for a luxurious poem of 135 lines in 
Spenserian stanzas. In 1863, having 
won an Exhibition for Balliol College, 
he went up to Oxford, so charmingly 
described in one of his poems as 

“Towery city and branchy between 


towers; 

Cuckoo-echoing, bell-swarmed, lark- 
charmed, rook-racked, river- 
rounded.” 
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The great, the decisive, event in his 
life was his conversion to the Roman 
Catholic Church under the personal in- 
fluence of Newman. The conversion, 
estranging him from his High Church 
family and friends, occurred in 1866, to 
be followed two years later by an even 
more radical step, namely, entrance into 
the Jesuit Novitiate at Roehampton. 
Hopkins was ordained to the priesthood 
in 1877. His last years were spent at 
the Royal University, Dublin, where he 
occupied the Chair of Greek. As he lay 
dying of typhoid fever on June 8, 1889, 
he was heard to murmur, “I am _ so 
happy, I am so happy.” 

Newman had written gracefully to his 
brilliant young convert, on learning of 
his choice of a vocation, “Don’t call ‘the 
Jesuit discipline hard:’ it will bring you 
to heaven. The Benedictines would not 
have suited you.” But the Jesuit disci- 
pline was hard. Father Lahey’s biog- 
raphy, excellent in all other respects, is 
not explicit on these points; it does not 
illuminate the dark corners of Hopkins’ 
soul; it does not explain the terrific or- 
deals of his spirit, of which we have 
record in those apocalyptic sonnets writ- 
ten in blood: 

“. . . Nay in all that toil, that coil, 

since (seems) I kissed the rod, 

Hand rather, my heart lo! lapped 

strength, stole joy, would laugh, 
cheer. 

Cheer whom though? the hero whose 

heaven-handling flung me, foot trod 

Me? or me that fought him? O which 

one? is it each one? That night, 
that year 


Of now done darkness I wretch lay’ 


wrestling with (my God!) my God.” 
It is quite obvious that, for all his 
genius, his sincerity, his devotion, Hop- 
kins was regarded as a failure in the 
Jesuit ranks. “He was most sensitive,” 
writes one of his contemporaries, “and 
this caused him to suffer much. I have 
rarely known any one who sacrificed so 
much in undertaking the yoke of reli- 
gion. If I had known him outside, I 
should have said that his love of specu- 
lation and originality of thought would 
make it almost impossible for him to 
submit his intellect to authority.” 
There is told of him a revealing anec- 
dote which is not to be found in Lahey’s 


account. His freakishness, it is said, 
became a legend with the fathers. Once 
at table he was seized with minor 
ecstasy at the conjunction of tartlets and 
Father Vaughan. He rose calling out: 
“Tartlets! tartlets! My kingdom for a 
tart. Bernard, I love you,” and sub- 
sided into fantastic mirth. A word of 
reproof from the Father Rector to the 
effect that no encore was necessary soon 
quieted him, however, and the religious 
meal proceeded with due solemnity. 
Sometimes he would burst into tears in 
the midst of prayer. 

He was not practical enough for a 
Jesuit, nor could the discipline of prayer, 
meditation, introspection, dialectic, in- 
tellectual exercise, reduce him to that 
state of tranquillity which Thomas Mann 
has described as “a complete atrophy of 
the personality, a state of insensibility 
in which the individual became a life- 
less tool ... a veritable ‘graveyard 
peace.’” I cannot avoid the conclusion 
that Hopkins’ uneventful life was a 
deeply tragic one, altho the full extent 
of the tragedy cannot be known until 
his diaries and letters are published. 
There are many of us who hope that 
they will be published soon. He had a 
rather formal epistolary style, but I am 
convinced that he wrote great diaries. 
The extracts of impersonal cloud- 
observations from his journals (marvel- 
ous incalculable prose!) have only whet- 
ted our appetite for more. 


It is not just to blame Jesuitry for his 
unhappiness. It is perhaps wiser to say 
that he was a poet and therefore tortured. 
Some years ago an anonymous father of 
the church wrote: “He entered the So- 
ciety bringing his own grief and carry- 
ing his private cross. The Society could 
only consecrate his pain and anoint an 
artist’s hands.” One of his first acts, on 
entering the Society, was to destroy the 
poems that he had written, but fortun- 
ately, after a silence of seven years, he 
began to write again on the occasion of 
the sinking of the Deutschland with five 
nuns aboard. In the years of his silence 
he had haunting his ear “the echo of a 
new rhythm” which he now set down on 
paper. 

As Robert Bridges has so happily said. 
The Wreck of the Deutschland “stands 
logically as well as chronologically in the 
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front of his book, like a great dragon 
folded in the gate to forbid all entrance.” 
The reader is well advised to skirt the 
dragon and to attack some of the simpler 
poems first. I suggest, in the order 
named: Pied Beauty, Felix Randal, God’s 
Grandeur, The Candle Indoors, The Star- 
light Night, Sonnet 50, The Blessed Vir- 
gin Compared to the Air We Breathe, 
Carrion Comfort. After mastering this 
introductory group the reader will be 
ready to approach the more difficult 
pieces, even that ecstatic bewildering tri- 
umph of metrics and vision, The Wind- 
hover, which Hopkins regarded as his 
finest poem and therefore dedicated “To 
Christ Our Lord.” 

Too much, perhaps, has been said by 
commentators on Hopkins’ “new 
rhythm,” and I am afraid that many 
readers will be frightened away by the 
accents, the notes on the prosody, and 
the despair of mastering what they have 
been led to believe is a poetic style 
wholly unfamiliar and unique. The truth 
is that the lay reader need not bother his 
head at all about Sprung Rhythm, falling 
paeonics, outriders, etc., in reading Hop- 
kins; any more than he pauses to scan 
Shakespeare, to note the variations of 
the iambic pentameters, the run-overs, 
and the caesuras. Hopkins is preeminent- 
ly a poem to be read aloud; his line is 
essentially a time-unit rather than an 
aggregate of metrical feet, and persons 
with an average musical sense and a 


fairly good ear will find new delights in 
the poet’s rare sensitiveness to the rhe- 
torical plasticity of the English speech. 

The best critical comment on Hopkins’ 
work that I know is contained in a letter 
from Richard Watson Dixon, the poet. 
Hopkins was surely happy to be told that 
his friend saw in his poems “something 
that I cannot describe, but I know to my- 
self by the inadequate word terrible 
pathos—something of what you call tem- 
per in poetry; a right temper which goes 
to the point of the terrible: the terrible 
crystal. Milton is the only one else who 
has anything like it, and he has it in a 
totally different way: he has it through 
indignation, through injured majesty, 
which is an inferior thing .. .” 

Hopkins is by nature an original, and 
tho many will try and some have already 
made the attempt to repeat the effects of 
his “new rhythm,” I believe that it is 
proof against imitation, despite its tra- 
ditional sources. It fits Hopkins like a 
skin: it is the shape of his own thought. 
With another poet it assumes another 
character. See, for instance, The Proof, 
by Yvor Winters, who professes that he 
writes in Hopkins’ metrics, as indeed— 
technically—he does. 

I do not attempt to judge Hopkins’ 
place among the poets. But I know that 
he belongs, the Jesuit with the fresh eyes, 
the comfortless comforting heart, and 
“this tormented mind tormenting yet.” 


Libraries and Book Clubs 


T is doubtful whether the practice recently 


adopted in some of our small libraries of 
joining the various book clubs that contract 
to supply a new book each month, are adopting 
the wisest kind of bookbuying. 

While there is obviously no objection to an 
individual joining any of these clubs, it may 
not be the wisest purchase for the library 
with a small: book fund. Especially is this 
true of children’s books—a number of clubs 
for children have sprung up recently. 

It is admitted that many of the books sent 
out by the clubs become “best sellers,” but 
sales are often stimulated by wide advertising 


1 Formed with the aid of library reference tools, 


rather than by the merit of the particular 
“book of the month.” As soon as the ad- 
vertising stops many best sellers drop behind 
in sales. It is merely the pressure of the ad- 
vertising which moves, the book for a brief 
period. . 

Illinois libraries will undoubtedly get better 
books by following the monthly lists of new 
books which are prepared especially for lib- 
rary buying by experienced librarians. 

It stands to reason that an experienced lib- 
rarian’s opinion’ about best books for libraries 
is better than a commercial opinion.—/Ilinois 
Libraries. 


of course—Ep. Nore. 
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WHERE WOULD YOU WRITE? 

If you wished to place a subscription? If you wished to ask for advertising rates? If 
you wished to address the editor? Here, an otherwise excellent publishing concern illustrates 
the typical carelessness of magazine publishers in making information about themselves 
accessible to those who may have occasion to use it. 


The Librarian Looks at Magazines 
By Helen A. Cook’ 


The H. W. Wilson Company The first set of grievances comes 





950 University Avenue 
New York, N. Y 


Gentlemen: 

The head of our Reference Department 
has called my attention to the fact that the 
Hibbert Journal, the Journal of American 
Folk Lore, the Bulletin of Pan-American 
Union, and possibly one or two other maga- 
zines, have had their covers printed in such 
a way that when the magazines are put on the 
shelves in our reading room the titles are 
always upside down. It occurs to me that 
with your very great influence you might 
suggest that the backs should be printed uni- 
formly, reading from left to right, as are 
other magazines, so that when the magazines 
are on the shelf with the title page uppermost 
they can be easily read. 

I may not be alone in making this sugges- 
tion, but neither would I be alone in being 
grateful to you if the magazines were uni- 
formly marked in this way. 


Orange Free Library 
Orange, N. J. 


HIS letter called to mind frantic 

searches on our own part through 
piles of magazines after information— 
simple information that all publishers 
should be only too glad to give their sub- 
setibers but which, like a message in 
cipher about buried treasure, you have to 
hold the key to before you can find the 
hidden treasure. It occurred to us that 
other subscribers might have pet griev- 
ances about periodical practices that 
would add strength to our correspond- 
ent’s plaint. 


1 Of the WItsown staff. 


from a county librarian: 

Magazines certainly are a task to put in 
order and keep so. This is especially true 
where untrained or inexperienced people must 
take care of the filing. 

‘Contents’ has bothered me the most lately 
for I am in a position where the READERS’ 
Guide is on another floor. In some magazines 
the contents is at the back, in some directly 
in front, some—at the end of the advertising, 
sometimes conveniently printed on the outside 
cover (but the cover comes off so easily and 
gets lost!). An index to the advertising is 
most useful except when you are hunting the 
contents. If unable to find the page of con- 
tents, in most cases you will not be liable to 
find the volume number, the date, the price, 
nor the address of the publisher. Sometimes 
with the cover gone even the title of the 
magazine is gone. Often the contents printed 
on the outside of the cover is not complete 
and the paging is not given, nor an inside 


contents page. Could the ‘official’ contents 
page be similarly located in all magazines, 
with clearly given date, volume, price, and 
address? 


The official ‘title’ is misleading. The first 
word is not always clearly printed. We, who 
know, follow the lead of the REApERs’ GuIDE 
but so often ‘National’, ‘American’, or ‘Journal 
of’ are not emphasized and we wonder 
whether they should be alphabeted under 
such—the AMERICAN Review of Reviews and 
the Lapres Home Journal are two examples. 
Again, sub-titles are in larger print than the 
real title. 


lt would be so nice to have uniform labels 
on the backs of all magazines but unfortu- 
nately not all magazines can be bound with a 
square back—Literary Digests are never thick 
enough, and those sizes are the hardest to 
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handle in a pile. As I sit here I see the fol- 
lowing which could be easily made uniform: 


Harpers’ Monthly Magazine, April 1929 
No. 047 

Atlantic Monthly—March—1929. Vol. 143 
No. 3 

Current History February, 1930 


Vol. XXXI. No. 5 

Vol. XIX No. i The Yale Review, Autumn 
1929. $4.00 a year. $1.00 a copy. 

Foreign Affairs, January 1930 

But is it worth while fussing about that 
until covers are made a little more durable? 
The backs become mutilated so easily now; 
and stress ought to be put upon something 
to benefit everybody. I wonder what percent 
of the (output of an) issue of an average 
popular magazine is eventually filed for fu- 
ture reference. Take Harpers’ for considera- 
tion. Our Library Journal, A.L.A., and 
other professional papers, and the National 
Geographic are kept by practically everybody 
who subscribes. But how many of the Har- 
pers’ are kept by individuals, how many refer 
to back issues? What percent are library 
subscriptions’? Would it justify a publisher 
to change just for the library subscribers? 
What about the ladies’ magazines and the 
sports periodicals? 

Magazines might be persuaded to make 
their issues of uniform size and keep them 
that way,—easier for the Post Office to 
handle and to adjust to our shelves, and also 
for binding. 

One thing more I might suggest! Why not 
have the titles uniform? FEither all at the 
top, part way down, or all of them at the 
bottom. The date also might be always 
printed in the same place (on the cover I 
mean). Just go through a heap of Literary 
Digests, Independents, Surveys, or Outlooks 
and see if the date does not jump around. 
They are up one year and down the next. 


“County Librarian” 


The next is from an issue of the 
Bulletin of Bibliography: 


Engineering and Contracting has in its bib- 
liography bothered many librarians. We have 
called in an expert genealogist and he says 
it’s so simple that anyone can understand it. 
Engineering and Contracting is simply a 
family name, like Guelph for the kings of 
England,—not used any more. There are 
four princes in the family christened as fol- 
lows:—Roads and Streets, Water Works, 
General Contracting, Buildings. Each is just 
like a single monthly magazine, each name 
appears once a month, and they are all of 
one birth,—quadruplets. Vol. 63 of each has 
six numbers, January to June———_——-._ But 
the four princes had a little sister, who died— 
she was called Equipment Review. ... Perhaps 
little sister died of a contagious disease? 
For two of her four quadruplet brothers went 
away after June was over and died some- 
where. So Vol. 65, No. 6, saw the last of 
Buildings and Vol. 65, No. 6, was the end of 
General Contracting. Roads and Streets still 
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lives though somewhat disturbed mentally, for 
July is Vol. 6, No. 7, (instead of 66, No. 1, 
as it should be) ow, mirabile dictu, the 
parent who conceived the idea and brought 
forth the five children in 1922, disappearing 
at their birth, has come back. Engineering 
and Contracting for July, is the first issue of 
a new monthly (vol. 65, No. 1) so now in place 
of four magazines . . . we have three sepa- 
rate ones. Engineering and Contracting, 
Water Works, Roads and Streets—but instead 
of all three being Vol. 66, No. 1, in July, we 
have them in assorted numbers Vol. 65, No. 1, 
Vol. 66, No. 1, and Vol. 65, No. 7, respectively. 


Art and Archaeology has every subscriber 
guessing by publishing Vol. 21, No. 4, April, 
and then Vol. 21, No. 6, June. A careful ex- 
amination shows that the paging of the two 
issues is consecutive and that inside the April 
number is called “April-May” a double num- 
ber. But some twenty five of our librarian 
subscribers have claimed of us the May issue, 
and as many more must have written the pub- 
lishers. So we hope they have learned their 
lesson, and the next double issue will perhaps 
— a double numbering on the cover and 
inside, 


One of our own editors speaks: 


At the Cambridge 1929 meeting of the 
British Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux, one session was as- 
signed to the subject “The ideal form of a 
journal from the librarian’s point of view.” 
(See article in Association of Special Libra- 
ries and Information Bureaux Paper of Pro- 
ceedings of the 6th Conference, 1929). The 
discussion showed that the trials of librarians 
with periodical publications are not confined 
to the United States. Probably the ideal form 
would include no changes in name, size or 
style and probably from the publishers’ point 
of view that would be far from ideal. Still 
it does seem as if the publisher might at least 
wait until the end of a volume to change the 
name and size. The type of magazine which 
is included in libraries or in our indexing 
would hardly change its name for selling 
reasons as some of the cheaper magazines do. 

As to the form and style here are a few 
suggestions : 

1. Paging to run throughout the volume 

and not be new each issue. 

2. Volume number and date to be in the 

same place each issue; should also ap- 
pear on the back edge if possible. 


3. Publisher’s name, editor, frequency of 
issue, etc., should appear in the same 
place and page of each issue. (The 
policy of some magazines to hide this 
valuable page—including in many in- 
stances the contents—somewhere in the 
advertising pages is trying to the 
patience to say the least.) 

4. Change of title or address should be 
given a prominent place in the maga- 
zine as well as appearing in the usual 
place. Advance notice of change of 


name should be given as far ahead as 
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A MODERN TOWER OF BABEL 


Pictured here in the positions they 
would take in their own files on most 
library shelves, and shouting to the world 
the shame and sins of omission of Ameri- 
can publishers, are 31 copies of various 
leading periodicals. 


No. 1 (reading from the top of the 
pile) is the dignified Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, but you'd 
never know its full title from anything 
the printed information tells. Nor could 
you guess its volume or serial number. 
No. 2 is also the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges Bulletin (another issue) as 
any clairvoyant would be glad to inform 
you. And then No. 3—but you’re wrong! 
It is the American Law Review. We 
know—we lifted up the pile and peeked! 








a The group Nos. 4-5-6, is included prin- 
— cipally to illustrate the lack of uniform- 

ity in arrangement of information among 
magazines which are on the whole careful of details. Atlantic Monthly (No. 4) gives its 
volume number in Arabic numerals; Current History (No. 6) in Roman; Harper's (No. 5) 
not at all. 











A reliable contortionist would realize within the space of but a few seconds that Nos. 
7-8-9 were successive issues of the Bulletin of the Pan-American Union. He would also glean 
a lot of interesting technical information from the back of No. 10, but even such as he would 
have to be told that it is the Journal of the Textile Institute. 


Foreign Affairs (No. 11) is legibly dated, but the searcher by volume number would be 
at a loss. Yale Review (Nos. 12-13) conveys useful financial information on its broad back, 
but is addicted to the practice of naming entire seasons instead of months by way of date- 
line. No. 14, the National Geographic is a white sheep in a flock of blacks, an example of 
what librarians consider ideal marking for their purposes. 


Despite their cloak of secrecy, the incognito Nos. 15-16-17 are nothing intrinsically more 
mysterious than three issues of the Pan-American Magazine—which they are. And below in 
the coveted positions of Nos. 18-19 stand (on their heads) successive issues of The Melliand; 
one dated by month (but not year) and volume; the other by volume only. 


In the next enclosure (Nos. 20-21-22) are successive issues of the same magazine. The 
issues are, respectively, March, Aprilogue, and May, and their cost, 35 cents apiece. Their 
volume number remains a secret, but within that volume the magazine is known both as 
Building Age and National Builder and as Building Age. 


Nos. 23-27 all belong to the genus Ref-igerating Engineering, and you may just as well 
thank us for telling you about the top two. As for the others, the little idea of reversing 
the monthly dates on either end (although at the expense of the volume number) is no 
doubt pretty coy; but where, oh where is the librarian who will appreciate the reversing of 
the title in the middle of a volume? 


The only thing wrong with The Architectural Record (No. 28) is that the volume and 
serial number are printed on a plane at right angles to the rest of the material. Printer’s Ink 
is a magazine one would expect to be most meticulous, and indeed it does have a most 
legible back, but the issue pictured as No. 29 shows that the volume number is lacking. 


Nos. 30 and 31 would be anonymous on ’most any old shelf, but to shorten the story we 
hasten to tell you (which the publishers did not) that they are respectively The Art Bulletin 
and the American School Board Journal. 


possible with ; all the details as to Some of the scientific periodicals have a habit 
reason—consolidation or combination of publishing a treatise on some special sub- 
with other magazines. ject as part of each issue, but with separate 


paging and no indication of relation t 

The policy of some magazines of adding, periodical. Sometimes this is included 4 = 
now and then, supplements or second parts contents, sometimes not. Often the material 
with separate paging should be discouraged. (Continued on page 273) 
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h OTHING the Buttetin has pub- 
lished in years has caused the in- 
terest and widespread response that 
came from the “Authors” Contest in the 
October issue. Scarcely did the mail 
sacks leave the office, it seemed, before 
the replies began to arrive. And a high 
percentage of them were perfect. 


As was announced, it was not the date 
of the arrival of a reply which deter- 
mined its elegibility to a prize, but the 
sending date. Locality and the dates 
when the BULLETINS were delivered, 
were taken into consideration in order 
to make the decision as fair as possible.’ 


But no more of this. Let us to the 
important business of naming the five 
winners, all of whom had perfect scores. 
They are: 

Marie N. Deems, 425 E. 86th St., New York 
City. 

Staff of the Eastern Portland Branch Li- 
brary, Portland, Ore. 


Mary E. Hunt, High School Library, Poca- 
tello, Idaho. 

Mary Corson, Waukesha Public Library, 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Gertrude Brandes, 1418 South Eighth St., 
Waco, Texas. 


Advance orders have been placed in 
the names of these, to receive copies of 
A BrioGRAPHICAL MANUAL OF ConTEM- 
PORARY AUTHORS (autographed by “Dilly 
Tante”) without charge as soon as it is 
published. 


The following contestants are entitled 
to “Honorable Mention” for perfect re- 
plies, sent too late to win a prize: 

J. W. Rogers, Queensborough Public Li- 
brary, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Eunice E. Christiansen, Public Library, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Dorothy Pence, Our Lady of the Angels 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Edith H. Crowell, Public Library, Perth 
Amboy, N. J 

Myrrl Houck, 126 N. Taylor St., El Dorado, 
Kan. 

Lelah Everhart, Emerson Junior High 
School, Flint, Mich. 

Dolores Fitzgerald, 2413 Cortland St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Lois Holladay, Ouachita College, Arkadel- 
phia, Ark. 

Florence G. Haynes, Free Public Library, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Margaret Schiesser, High School, Monroe, 
Wis. 

Ruth A. Coburn, Sweetwater Union High 
School District, National City, Calif. 
K. E. Snyder, Public Library, Uniontown, 
a. 

Mi Rosenberg, 141 Lehigh Avenue, Newark, 
N. J. 

Louise K. Hart, 1041 8th St., National City, 
Calif. 

Sarah Elizabeth Large, Public Library, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 

Jessie Fraser, Twin Falls Public Library, 
Twin Falls, Idaho 

Ann B. Landreth, 43-16 Robinson St., Flush- 
ing, N. Y. 

Agnes Smalley, State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Wash. 

Lida Stewart, Poughkeepsie High School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Julia McLean, 1122 Maple Park, Arkansas 
City, Kans. 
eo Savage, 64 Brighton St., Rochester, 


Belle Paterson, 12 Yale Apt., Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada 

Mrs. Franklin Smith, Deadwood Public Li- 
brary, Deadwood, S. D. 

Theresa M. Feyereisen, Waterloo Public Li 
brary, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Gertrude Lincoln, Apt. H. Washington 
Court, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Sybil Schuette, Kellogg Public Library, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Ada L. Bernhardt, Morrisson-Reeves Li- 
brary, Richmond, Ind. 

Bernice Wiedemann, Mitchell-Carnegie Pub- 
lic Library, Harrisburg, II. 

Eleanor H. Campbell, 1529 W. Gd. Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Elaine Boylan and Helen Hancock, Okla- 
a Library Commission, Oklahoma City, 

a. 


ne J. Christ, 427% So. 8th St., Quincy, 


1 Decision would have been easier had all cuntestants taken the trouble to date their replies. 
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Bertha M. Butler, Norwalk City School Dis- 
trict Public Library, Norwalk, Ohio 

Lydia A. McGaughey, Newton Free Library, 
Newton, Kans. 

Geraldine Hughes, Mount Vernon, lowa 

Marjorie D. Archibald, High School Li- 
brary, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Elizabeth Seanor, Carnegie Free Library, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Eleanor F. Lewis, Northwestern University 
Library, Evanston, LIl. 

Mary P. Farr, South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Louise Bonino, Jonathan Cape & Harrison 
Smith, New York City 

Genevieve Earling, Moorestown 
brary, Moorestown, N.J. 

Jennie MacKenzie, Public Library, Vander- 
grift, Pa. 

Marie D. Thompson, Somerset Public Li- 
brary, Somerset, Pa. 

Elizabeth K. Ryder, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Annie E. Barben, Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Marion C. Reilly, Adriance Memorial Li- 
brary, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

Dorothy Currier, 5 Abbott St., Wellesley, 
Mass. 

G. L. Cook, Stuyvesant High School, New 
York City 

Longstreet Library, Peddie School, Hights- 
town, N. J. 

Margaret 
Quincy, Il. 

Lois C. Davidson, South High School Li- 
brary, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miriam H. Root, Keuka College, 
Park, N. Y. 

Lorena Miller, Kling’s Bookstore, Lewiston, 
Idaho 

G. Minette Watkins, 
Grafton, W. Va. 

Mrs. Mapheus Smith, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Ethel M. Feagley, Cheltenham High School 
Library, Elkins Park, Pa. 

Frances Hammond, 3213 Abell Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Free Li- 


Boy's High School, 


Ringier, Free Public Library, 


Keuka 


220 Maple Ave., 


Most of the contestants generously 
nominated the contest “more fun!” 
whether they won or not, and one went 
so far as to call it, “the most exciting 
game I have ever played.” Several asked 
to have it repeated. 

That, by the way, is a project under 
consideration at the present time. What 
do others think of the idea? If enough 
librarians want us to do so, we shall very 
likely publish a second edition of the con- 
test in the January BuLLeTIN. Let us 
hear from you. 
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OUIS Shores, librarian of Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tennessee, has 
written the leading article for next 
month’s BuLLETIN. It is to be entitled 
Library Service to Negroes, and will be 
found, we believe, a most significant as 
well as frank and comprehensive discus- 
sion of a vital problem. 


HEN the suggestion was made 

some time ago in the BULLETIN 
that general lists of living authors 
claimed by the several and various states 
would be of interest to librarian readers, 
letters began arriving from all parts of 
the country, bringing lists of all sorts and 
conditions of authors; lists of varying 
lengths and classifications. 

After a few had arrived, it was found 
necessary to set up more definite stand- 
ards of classification and inclusion— 
although the original idea was retained 
that the lists should not pretend to be 
particularly definitive or inclusive, but 
should be generally representative of the 
best known writers of each state. One 
of the first questions which arose was 
the problem of authors of scholarly or 
scientific works not known to the general 
public. The decision arrived at was that 
the authors included should be those who 
have achieved more than merely local 
recognition in their respective fields. 
With this as a criterion it was up to each 
contributor to make the decision whether 
or not a subject met the requirement. On 
the whole, it seems to us, the contributors 
have made their lists well. 


As to the basis of a state’s claim to an 
author, it was decided that. any state 
might claim: an author who was born 
in the state ; who at present resides there; 
or whose work is in some significant way 
identified with the state. There are a 
number of authors, of course, who will 
be found to be claimed by more than one 
state upon this basis of selection; yet it 
was believed better that their names 
should appear in two or more places 
rather than that any attempt should be 
made to adjudicate the claims of the 
states or make a Solomon’s Division. 

A great deal of information concerning 
the reasons for identifying authors with 
states and for adding them to the lists 
was received. We regret that space re- 
strictions have compelled us to omit it. 
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Occasionally, an author is not claimed 
where might be expected. For instance, 
Rudy Vallee, author of that classic, The 
Vagabond Lover, is nominated by two 
contributors for Vermont’s literary hall 
of fame (on the basis of birth, we seem 
to recall) but is not mentioned at all by 
the state which is the home of the Stein 
Song. 

Below are the state lists." Additional 
ones will be published in future issues of 
the BULLETIN as they are received, as 
will corrections and suggestions for ad- 
ditions to the lists published here. 


Alabama (contributed by Anne Pierce, 
librarian, Carnegie Library, Charlotte, N. C.; 
and Fanny D. Hinton, Hiead of Reference 
Department, Carnegie Library, Atlanta, Ga.) : 
Roark Bradford, Frances Nimmo Greene, 
William Henry Skaggs, Clement Wood, Mary 
Shipman Andrews, Jack Bethea. 


Arizona (contributed by Marjorie Baker, 
assistant librarian of State Law and Legis- 
lative Reference Lib ; and Estelle Lutrell, 
librarian at the University of Arizona) : Adam 
Abet, John D. Adams, William M. Breaken- 
ridge, Estelle Aubrey Brown, Orville Harry 
Brown, Don Maitland Bushby, Gordon Mon- 
tague Butler, Harrison Conrard, Neil Cook, 
Andrew Ellicott Douglas, Riley White Geary, 
Sharlot Hall, Dick Wick Hall, George H. 
Kelley, Martice M. Knox, Allen Kramer 
Krause, Mrs. Cornelia Le Boutillier, Frances 
Cummings Lockwood, Daniel Trembly Mac- 
dougal, James H. McClintock, Anton Maz- 
zanovitch, Oliver Caldwell Ralston, William 
Henry Robinson, Margaret Wheeler Ross, 
Homer LeRoy Shantz, William Plato Stuart, 
John James Thornber, Antonoy Van Wage- 
nen, Edmund W. Wells, Harold Bell Wright, 
Ross Santee, Leo Crane, Mrs. Bertha A. 
Kelinman, Ethel Lilywhite, Inez Sires (Mrs. 
D. M. Bushby) Ernest Douglas, Christiana 
Gilchrist, Romaine Lowdermilk, Walt Coburn, 
George Hartmann, Mrs. R. A. Winds, Glad- 
well Richardson, Cecil Richardson, Hoffman 
Birney, Mrs. Guy E. Dodge, Estelle Lutrell, 
Mary Onstott. 


Arkansas (contributed by Anne Pierce, 
librarian, Carnegie Library, Charlotte, N. C.; 
and Fanny D. Hinton, Head of Reference 
Department, Carnegie Library, Atlanta, Ga.) : 
Bernie Smade Babcock, Karle Wilson Baker, 
Charles J. Finger, John Paul Fletcher, Thyra 
Samter Winslow. 

Florida (contributed by Henrie May Eddy, 
reference librarian at the University of 
Florida; Anne Pierce, librarian, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Charlotte, N. C.; and Fanny D. Hin- 
ton, Head of Reference Department, Carnegie 
Library, Atlanta, Ga.): Roger Babson, Irving 
Bacheller, Mary Francis Baker, Edward Bok, 
Byrd Spilman Dewey, Edwin Osgood Grover, 
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Eulalie Osgood Grover, Kirk Munroe, Charles 
Simpson, John Kunkel Small, James Weldon 
Johnson, Victor Starbuck. 

_ Georgia (contributed by Anne Pierce, librar- 
ian, ~——— Library, Charlotte, N. C.; and 
Fanny D. Hinton, Head of Reference Depart- 
ment, Carnegie Library, Atlanta, Ga.); Law- 
rence Stallings, Julia Harris, T. S. Stribling, 
F. L. Stanton, Frances Newman, Harry Stil- 
well Edwards, Isa Glenn, Marie Conway 
Oemler, Conrad Aiken, Eleanor Carroll Chil- 
ton, James Stuart Montgomery, Octavus Roy 
Cohen, Donald Corley, Madge Bigham, Gladys 
Blake, Ellis Merton Coutler, Mary Granger, 
Agnes Kendrick Gray, Corra Harris, Ernest 
Hartsock, Parker Hord, Arthur Crew Inman, 
Ivy Ledbetter Lee, Roselle Mercier Mont- 
gomery, Anne Nichols, Dorothy Ogburn, Hay- 
wood Pearce, Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, William 
Morrison Robinson, fr. William Buehler Sea- 
brook, Fiswoode Tarleton, John Donald Wade, 
Mary Brent Whiteside. 

Idaho (contributed by Agnes Peterson, ref- 
erence librarian at the University of Idaho) : 
Earl Wayland Bowman, Byron Defenbach, 
Mary Hallock Foote, Henry H. Graham, Mrs. 
Annie Pike Greenwood, Irene Welch Grissom 
(Mrs. Charles Meigs Grissom), Jane Redfield 
Hoover (Mrs. E. M.), Talbot Jennings, Ben- 
jamin Harrison Lehman, Mrs. Jeanette Fox 
Le Moyne, Fred Mock, Ezra Pound, Agnes 
Just Reid, Victor Shawe, Thames Williamson, 
Mrs. Ruth Gipson Plowhead, Cornelius James 
Brosnan, Hiram Taylor French, John Hailey, 
James H. Hawley, Fred E. Lukens, William J. 
McConnell, John E. Rees, James Clifford 
Safley, Dr. Henry Leonidas Talkington. 


Indiana: George Ade, Grace Alexander, 
David Anderson, Eleanor Atkinson, Mrs. 
Albion Fellows Bacon, Elmore Barce, Albert 
J. Beveridge, Claude Bowers, Walter E. 
Bundy, George S. Cottman, Eunice Creager, 
Edith V. Davis, Elmer Davis, Theodore 
Dreiser, Max Ehrmann, Logan Esarey, Hilde- 
garde Flanner, William D. Foulke, Elizabeth 
Miller Hack, Louise Closser Hale, Paul Leland 
Haworth, Don Herold, William Herschell, 
Paxton Hibben, Hewitt Howland, Louis 
Howland, Frank McKinney Hubbard, Mc- 
Cready Huston, Margaret Weymouth Jackson, 
Booth Tarkington Jameson, Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, Annie Fellows Johnston, David 
Starr Jordan, Caroline Krout, Mary H. Krout, 
Frederick Landis, Ross F. Lockridge, Louis 
Ludlow, Leo Markun, Samuel McCoy, George 
Barr McCutcheon, John T. McCutcheon, 
Donald McGibeny, John C. Mellett, Thomas 
F. Moran, Wilbur D. Nesbit, Anna Nicholas. 
Kenyon Nicholson. Meredith Nicholson. 
Charles R. Phillips, Barton Reese Pogue, Kate 
Milner Rabb. Oswald Ryan, C. E. Scoggins, 
Elmer W. Sherwood, Caroline Dale Owen 
Snedeker, Henry Thew Stephenson, Booth 
Tarkington, Maurine Watkins, Albert Edward 
Wiegam, Paul Wilstach, James A. Woodburn 

Kansas (contributed by Helen M. Mc- 
Farland, librarian, Kansas State Historical 
Society): Henry Justin Allen, Stephen Haley 


21In addition to the states represented here, good lists have already been received for California, Lowa, 
Kentucky, New York, and Vermont, which it was found at the last moment impossible to 
issue because of limitations of space. 


They will, however, be included next month.—Ep. 
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NOT A THING TO CONCEAL! 


Here is visible proof that the James Jerome Hill Reference Library, St. Paul, Minn., 
one of the country’s notable libraries, believes in really helping its patrons rather than 
hindering them by hiding away valuable aids as, we regret to say, some libraries are reported 
as doing. You have, of course, recognized your old friend, the U.S. Cat on the table in 
the picture. Every effort is made by the Hill Library staff to render it convenient and 
accessible for patrons’ use. It is prominently displayed and the attention of the public is 


called to it as often as possible. 


Allen, Elizabeth Nicholls Barr, Carl Lotus 
Becker, Alfred Bergin, Frank Wilson Black- 
mar, James Ernest Boyle, Glenn Danford 
Bradley, Walter Horace Burr, Dorothy Can- 
field, Flavia (Camp) Canfield, William Her- 
bert Carruth, Esther Mary Clark (Mrs. J. E. 
Hill), William Elsey Connelley, Allen Crafton, 
Nelson Antrim Crawford, Samuel Jay Crum- 
bine, Amelia Earhart, George Sherwood Eddy, 
Charles Leroy Edson, Hal George Evarts, 
Mateel (Howe) Farnham, Leon Nelson Flint, 
John Francis, Jr., Dana Gatlin, Emanuel and 
Anna Marcet MHaldeman-Julius, Sharlot 
Mabridth Hall, James Guthrie Harbord, Frank 
Harris, Louise (Platt) Hauck, Stuart Oliver 
Henry, Thomas Clark Hinkle, Frank Hey- 
wood Hodder, Helen Rhoda Hoopes, Jay 
Elmer House, Edgar Watson Howe, John Ise, 
Martin Elmer p= Rn Lillie (Holliday) 
Kellam, Vernon Lyman Kellogg, Harry Hib- 
bard Kemp, Charles Henry Lerrigo, Harriet 
(Horner) Louthan, Patricia Cannales Lowder- 
milk, Margaret Lynn, Margaret (Hill) 
McCarter, William Arch McKeever, Thomas 
Allen McNeal, Gustav Nathanael Malm, Walt 
Mason, Edgar Lee Masters, Karl Augustus 


Menninger, Walter Scott Monroe, William 
Yost Morgan, Dell H. Munger, Victor Mur- 
dock, George Washington Ogden, Albert 
Bigelow Paine, Margaret Perkins (Mrs. 
Briggs), Paul Bowman Popenoe, Clair Price, 
William Alfred Quayle, Stuart Alfred Queen, 
Christian Fichthorne Reisner, Merton Stacher 
Rice, Fred Albert Shannon, Charles Monroe 
Sheldon, Edwin Emery Slosson, Frederick 
Dumont Smith, Florence Lydia Snow, Kate 
Stephens, Grace Bliss Stewart, Rex Stout, 
William Warren Sweet, Wallace Thompson, 
Walter Thompson, Edna (Worthley) Under- 
wood, Stanley Vestal (pseud of Walter Stan- 
ley Campbell), Richard John Walsh, May 
(Williams) Ward, Willard Austin Wattles, 
Frank Albert Waugh, Edna (Osborne) Whit- 
comb, Jessie (Wright) Whitcomb, Selden 
Lincoln Whitcomb, William Allen White, 
Mabel (Walker) Willebrandt. 

Louisiana (contributed by Anne Pierce, li- 
brarian, Carnegie Library, Charlotte, N. C.; 
and Fanny D. Hinton, Head of Reference 
Department, Carnegie Library, Atlanta, Ga.): 
George Cable, Brander Matthews, Lyle Saxon, 
R. Emmet Kennedy, Ada Jack Carver, Evelyn 
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Scott, Grace Elizabeth King, Richard Ray 
Kirk, John Peebles McClure. 

Maine (contributed by the Maine State 
Library): William Lawrence Chittenden, 
Russell Coryell, Margaret Deland, Nathan 
Haskell Dole, Robert Herrick, Helen Hull, 
Louise Lamprey, Clarence Mulford, Samuel 
Scoville, Nora Archibald Smith, Booth Tark- 
ington, Herbert Dickman Ward, Mildred 
Wasson, Louise Bogan, Harold Leland Chaf- 
fee, Le Baron Cooke, Gertrude Heath, Harry 
Lyman Koopman, Cora Millay, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Kathleen Millay, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, Milton S. Rose, C. Wil- 
bert Snow, Caroline Davenport Swan, Marcia 
Taylor, Nathan Tefft, Harold Vinal, James 
Plaisted Webber, Mary Ellen Chase, Robert 
Tristram Coffin, Arthur Gray Staples, Chaun- 
cey Brewster Tinker, Willis Boyd Allen, 
Lincoln Colcord, Holman Day, Louise Dutton 
Fillmore, Sewell Ford, Richard Matthews 
Hallett, Clifford Orr, Hugh Pendexter, Laura 
E. Richards, Kenneth Lewis Roberts, Burleigh 
Cushing Rodick, Hazel Cole Shupp, C. A. 
Stephens, Albert W. Tolman, Edna Worthley 
Underwood, Florence Brooks Whitehouse, 
Sidney Clark Williams, Harriet Blaine Beale, 
Charles Townsend Copeland, Owen Davis, 
Edmund Burke Delabarre, Horation Willis 
Dresser, Esther Cloudman Dunn, Fannie 
Hardy Eckstorm, Louis Harris, Mary P. 
Higginson, John Lovell, John Clair Minot, 
Anne Carroll Moore, Frederick Albert Pottle, 
Dr. Walter Franklin Prince, Robert Rexdale, 
William Hutchinson Rowe, Mary W. Smyth, 
Dr. Charles Franklin Thwing. | 

Massachusetts (contributed by Edward H. 
Redstone, state librarian): Henry T. Bailey, 
Sara Ware Bassett, Ralph Bergengren, Gam- 
aliel Bradford, Alice Brown, Thomas Nixon 
Carver, Edward Channing, Ellery H. Clark, 
Calvin Coolidge, Ralph Adams Cram, Richard 
Dana, Margaret Deland, Edith B. Delano, 
Walter Pritchard Eaton, Worthington Ford, 
Felix Frankfurter, Claude Fuess, Robert 
Grant, Albert Bushnell Hart, Arthur N. Hol- 
combe, Oliver Wendell Holmes, M. A. De 
Wolfe Howe, Joseph Lincoln, A. Lawrence 
Lowell, Robert Luce, Samuel Eliot Morison, 
William B. Munro, Francis G. Peabody, Bliss 
Perry, Roscoe Pound, Abraham M. Rhibany, 
James Ford Rhodes, Charles Warren, Edward 
E. Whiting, Abbie Farwell Brown, Samuel 
McC: Crothers, Charles W. Eliot, Basil King, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Amy Lowell, Charles S 
Sargent, Dallas Lore Sharp. 

Minnesota (contributed by Lois M. Jordan 
of the Minneapolis Public Library): Helen 
G. Acker, Janet Rankin Aiken, Mrs. Chilson 
D. Aldrich (Clara C. Thomas), Le Roy 
Arnold, Sarah Louise Arnold, Henry Adams 
Bellows, Katharine I. Bemis, Edward A. 
Bromley, Richard Burton, John Edward Bush- 
nell, Glenn Clark, Norma Helen Deming, 
Charles Alexander Eastman, Randolph Edgar, 
William C. Edgar, Hal Garrott, Mrs. Du Bose 
Heyward, Jefferson Jones, Mary Katherine 


Tudd, Fanny Kilbourne, Sinclair Lewis, Maud 
Hart Lovelace, Bertha Lum, Robert McAlmon, 
Wm. J. McNally, Earl Chapin May, Carroll 
K. Michener, Lucy Leavenworth W. Morris, 
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E. Dudley Parson, Edith M. Patch, Miriam 
Clark Potter, Charles Prosser, Lenore Rich- 
ards, A. J. ‘Russell, John Russell, Roy L. 
Smith, Frances Sterrett, Edwin C. Washburn, 
Stanley Washburn, Mrs. Thomas G. Winter 
(Mrs. Alice Ames Winter). 

Mississippi (contributed by Whitman 
Davis, librarian, University of Mississippi; 
Anne Pierce, librarian, Carnegie Library, 
Charlotte, N. C.; and Fanny D. Hinton, 
head of reference department, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Atlanta, Ga.): H. W. Odum, Myra 
Lindsey, Narena Easterling, W. A. Percy, 
Ben Wasson, Ben Ames Williams, Blanche 
Colton Williams, Dr. James Wilford Garner, 
Dr. W. A. Evans, John B. Seale, Dunbar 
Rowland, Eron Opha Rowland, Muna Lee, 
Dr. S. A. Steele, Dr. W. L. Duren, Ruth 
Bass, Mrs. Susan Sawyer, Mrs. Rube Davis, 
David Solomon, Alma Newton, Maxwell 
Bodenheim, Stark Young, William Faulkner, 
Newbold Niles Pucket, Norval Richardson. 

Missouri (contributed by Jane Morey, 
secretary of the Missouri Library Commis- 
sion): Zoe Akins, Temple Bailey, James 
Newton Baskett, Emily Newell Blair, Susan 
Meriwether Boogher, Arthur E. Bostwick, 
William Vincent Byars, Frances-Norville 
Chapman, Winston Churchill, Courtney Riley 
Cooper, George F. Creel, Homer Croy, Ada 
Claire Darby, Alexander Nicholas De Menil, 
Louis Dodge, J. Breckinridge Ellis, Glen 
Frank, William H. Hamby, Louise Platt 
Hauck, Louis Houck, Rupert Hughes, Jay 
William Hudson, Fannie Hurst, Emily Grant 
Hutchings, Burris Jenkins, Calvin Johnston, 
Rose Wilder Lane, Robertus Love, Mary 
Margaret McBride, C. H. McClure, O. O 
McIntyre, George Benjamin Mangold, Wiil- 
liam Harvey Miner, John G. Neihardt, Rose 
O’Neill, Mary Alicia Owen, Lee Shippey, 
Shirley L. Seiffert, Floyd C. Shoemaker, Den- 
ton Jacques Snider, Walter Barlow Stevens, 
Sarah Teasdale, Augustus Thomas, E. M 
Violette, Walter H. Williams, Harry Leon 
Wilson, Mary Blake Woodson, Harold Bell 
Wright. 

Montana (contributed by Mrs. Anne Mc- 
Donnell, assistant librarian of the Historical 
Society of Montana): Frank B. Linderman, 
James W. Schultz, Myron Brinig, Reuben 
Maury, Mary McLane, Agnes Chowen, 
Will James, Helen F. Sanders, B. M. Bower, 
Austin Parker, C. C. Cohan, Taylor Gordon, 
Clarence Streit, C. W. Towne (Gideon 
Wurdz), C. P. Connolly, Gwendolyn Haste, 
Grace Stone Coates, Ernest S. Osgood, Paul 
C. Phillips. 

Nevada (contributed by H. W. Miles, librar- 
ian at the Washoe County Library): Jno. 
H. Hamlin, F. J. Siebert, Mrs. F. Raffetto, 
Judge F. H. Norcross, Walter E. Clark. 
Robert Stewart, F. N. Fletcher, Maxwell 
Adams, S. B. Doten, George W. Sears, 
Samuel Platt, Anthony Turano, Horace 
Boardman, James E. Church, Jr.. John W. 
Hall, Alfred L. Higginbotham, Herbert W. 
Hill, Frederick H. Sibley, Jeanne E. Wier. 

New Mexico (contributed by Myrtle White- 
hill, librarian at the New Mexico State 
Teachers College): Mary Hunter Austin, 
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Clarence Ayres, S(quire) Omar _ Barker, 
Marshall Breeden, Witter Bynner, Charles 
Coan, Paul Everman, Harvey Ferguson, 


Marion Fox, Edgar Hewett, Grant Overtun, 
Eugene Rhodes, Earl Scott, John Underwood, 
Paul Walter, Eda Lou Walton. 

North Carolina (contributed by Anne 
Pierce, librarian, Carnegie Library, Charlotte, 
N. C.; and Fanny D. Hinton, head of refer- 
ence department, Carnegie Library, Atlanta, 
Ga.): Paul Green, Phillips Russell, James 
Boyd, Archibald Henderson, Gerald Johnson, 
Wilbur Daniel Steele, John V. A. Weaver, 
Walter Hines Page, Hatcher Hughes, Lulu 
Vollmer, Howard Odum, Guy B. Johnson, 
Edgar W. Knight, Hope Summerell Chamber- 
lain, William E. Dodd, Joseph Grégoire de 
Roulhac Hamilton, Howard Mumford Jones, 
Robert Watson Winston. 

North Dakota (contributed by Bessie R. 
Baldwin of the North Dakota State Library 
Commission; and Wm. H. Carlson, librarian 
at the University of North Dakota): A. G. 
Arvold, P. E. Byrne, L. F. Crawford, J. W. 
Foley, C. G. Gannon, J. M. Gillette, M. R. 
Gilmore, James McLauchlin, Richard Tooker, 
A. D. Weeks, D. E. Willard, Gilbert L. Wil- 
son, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Dr. Robert 
Stanley Forsythe, Prof. Sveinbjorn Johnson, 
Prof. Clarence Perkins, Prof. Howard E. 
Simpson, Dean E. T. Towne. 

Oklahoma (contributed by Margurete Mc- 
Guire, reference librarian of the Oklahoma 
Library Commission; and J. L. Rader, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma): Arthur Barto Adams, 
Clinton M. Allen, Isabel Campbell, Walter 
Campbell (Stanley Vestal), Ellsworth Col- 
lings, William Bennett Bizzell, J. S. Buchanan, 
Edward Everett Dale, Joseph P. Blickensder- 
fer, C. E. Decker, Jerome Dowd, Howard O. 
Eaton, Paul Eldridge, Grant S. Foreman, Ina 
Gainer, Roy Gittinger, Sardis Roy Hadsell, 
Rex Harlow, V. E. Harlow, Luther E. Har- 
rison, Roy Temple House, Oscar B. Jacobson, 
Edith Johnson, Muna Lee, John McClure, 
George Milburn, Cora Miley, Fred W. Pad- 
gett, J. L. Rader, Lynn Riggs, Will Rogers, 
Duane Roller, J. B. Thoburn, Zoe A. Tilgh- 
man, George Clair Wells, Mrs. Lena W. 
Blakeney, Marquis James, Violet McDougal. 
Tennie Harris Oliver, J. M. Oskison, Earl 
Sparling. 

South Carolina (contributed by Anne 
Pierce, librarian, Carnegie Library, Charlotte, 
N. C.; and Fanny D. Hinton, head of ref- 
erence department, Carnegie Library, Atlanta, 
Ga.): Du Bose Heyward. Janie Screven Hey- 
ward, Elliott Springs, Julia Peterkin, William 
E. Woodward, Oliver Tilford Dargan, Am- 
brose E. Gonzales, Archibald Rutledge, Ed- 
ward C. J.. Adams, Hervey Allen. Henry Bel- 


lamann, John Bennett, Harry Clay Hervey, 
Kadra Maysi (Katherine Drayton Mayrant 
Simons. Jr.). Josephine Pinckney, Beatrice 


Witte Ravenel, Samuel Gaillard Stoney. 
Tennessee (contributed bv Anne Pierce, 
librarian. Carnegie Library, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Fanny D. Hinton, head of reference depart- 
ment. Carnegie Library, Atlanta, Ga.. and G. 
E. Govan of the T. H. Payne Companv. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.): Allen Tate, Donald 
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Davidson, John Crowe Ransom, Maristan 
Chapman (Mrs. Stanley Chapman), Francis 
Lynde, John P. Fort, Opie Read, Grace Mac- 
Gowan Cooke, Edwin Mims, Roark Bradford, 
Merrill Moore, Samuel Cole Williams, George 
Fort Milton, Joseph Wood Krutch, Richard 
Halliburton, T. S. Stribling. 

Texas (contributed by Doris H. Connerly, 
legislative reference librarian of the Texas 
Library and Historical Commission; Annie 
Hill, reference librarian at the University of 
Texas; Anne Pierce, librarian, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Charlotte, N. C.; and Fanny D. Hin- 
ton, head of reference department, Carnegie 
Library, Atlanta, Ga.): Andy Adams, Staniey 
E. Babb, Karle Wilson Baker, Eugene C. 
Barker, Harry Yandell Benedict, Barry Bene- 
field, W. B. Bizzel, E. Douglas Branch, Adele 
S. Burleson, Ruth Cross, Grace Noll Crowell, 
Katie Daffan, Ted Dealey, Adina De Zavala, 
S. H. Dixon, J. Frank Dobie, Leonard 
Doughty, Hilton R. Greer, Glenn Ward Dres- 
bach, Jan Isabelle Fortune, Mollie Moore 
Godbold, Mary Matlock Griffith, Clyde Wal- 
ton Hill, Edward M. House, Margaret Belle 
Houston, Donald Joseph, Judd Mortimer 
Lewis, John A. Lomax, Jane Y. McCallum, 
Lewis B. Miller, James H. Parke, George 
Patullo, L. W. Payne, Anna H. Pennybacker, 
C. S. Potts, Charles William Ramsdell, John 
William Rogers, Jr., Dorothy Scarborough, 
Frances Scarborough, George Moore Scar- 
borough, Aaron Schaffer, H. A. Shands, 
John P. Sjolander, W. M. W. Splawn, Bride 
Neill Taylor, John William Thomason, Clar- 
ence R. Wharton, Owen P. White, Tyler 
E. Rollins, Chester Crowell, Royal Dixon, J. 
Frank Davis. 

Virginia (contributed by Harry Clemons, li- 
brarian at the University of Virginia; H. R. 
McIlwaine, state librarian; Anne Pierce, li- 
brarian, Carnegie Library, Charlotte, N. C.; 
and Fanny D. Hinton, head of reference de- 
partment, Carnegie Library, Atlanta, Ga.): 
Sherwood Anderson, Kate Lee Langley Bosher 
(Kate Cairns), Philip Alexander Bruce, James 
Branch Cabell, Willa Cather, Beale Davis, 
Hamilton James Eckenrode, James Arthur Ed- 
gerton, Judith Livingston Cox Garnett, Ellen 
Glasgow, Armistead Churchill Gordon, Julian 
Green, Mary Johnston, Mary Sinton Leitch, 
John Richard Moreland, Agnes Edwards Roth- 
ery Pratt (Agnes Rothery), Emma Speed 
Sampson, Robert Wilson Shufeldt, Mary New- 
ton Stanard. Frank Herbert Sweet. Amélie 
Rives Troubetzkoy, George Frederic Viett, 
John Walter Wayland, Elizabeth Bisland Wet- 
more, Louise Collier Willcox, Nancy Byrd 
Turner, Jennings Cropper Wise, Fairfax Har- 
rison, Mrs. Edith Tunis Sale, Jaquelin Ambler 
Caskie, Marietta Minnigerode Andrews (Mrs. 
Eliphalet Fraser Andrews), Lyon G. Tyler, 
Charles William Smith, Caroline Giltinan, 
Henry Sydnor Harrison, Virginia Taylor Mc- 
Cormick, William Joseph Robertson, Morris 
Markey, Jas. Rutherford Franklin, Polan 
Banks. 

Washington (contributed by C. W. Smith, 
librarian, and Elva L. Batcheller, reference li- 
brarian, at the University of Washington) : 
Clarence Booth Bagley, Almira Bailey, Allen 
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Rogers Benham, Mrs. George Blankenship, 
Frederick Elmer Bolton, Waren Judson Brier, 
Enoch A. Bryan, Henry Alfred Burd, Herbert 
Johnston Campbell, Mabell Goodwin Cleland, 
Alice Rollit Coe, Edward S. Curtis, Joseph 
Daniels, N. W. Durham, Rebeka Salone Ellis, 
Kenneth Gilbert, Herbert Henry Gowen, Vin- 
cent Gowen, Mrs. Florence Armstrong Gron- 
dal, Erna Gunther (Mrs. Leslie Spier), Anna 
Lorraine Guthrie, Edwin Ray Guthrie, Josef 
Washington Hall (Upton Close), Joseph B. 
Harrison, Ella Higginson, William Freeman 
Hough, Agnes Lockhart Hughes, Glenn 
Hughes, Katharine Berry Judson, Henry Ste- 
phen Lucas, Alice Woodruff Anderson Mc- 
Cully, Herman Howard Matteson, Edmond 
Stephen Meany, Frederick Morgan Padelford, 
Vernon Louis Parrington, Howard J. Perry, 
Frank Richardson Pierce, Adelaide Lowry Pol- 
lock, Tom Roan, John Monk Saunders, Esther 
Shephard, Stevenson Smith, Matthew Lyle 
Spencer, Leslie Spier, Frederick Starr, Bern- 
hard J. Stern, James Floyd Stevens, Carrie 
Adell Strahorn, Anna Louise Strong, Jean B. 
Stuart, Willis Lemon Uhl, Edward Wagen- 
knecht, Florence Roney Weir, Howard Wool- 
ston, Charles W. Smith. 

Wyoming (contributed by Mary E. Marks, 
librarian, and Reta Ridings, reference libra- 
rian, at the University of Wyoming; and 
Clare E. Austherman, state librarian): Kath- 
erine Newlin Burt, Maxwell Struthers Burt, 
Porter B. Coolidge, June E. Downey, Hal 
G. Evarts, Neal Gallatin, Shela Hart, Grace 
Raymond Hebard, Addie E. Holmberg, Caro- 
line Lockhart, Marie Montabe, Olga Moore, 
Aven Nelson, Lora Nichols, Ted Olson, 
G. Edward Pendray, E. Richard Shipp, Roy 
Churchill Smith, Frank Spearman, Elinor 
Pruitt Stewart, Elizabeth Arnold Stone, Lil- 
lian Van Burgh, Jessa Eula Wallis, Charles 
E. Winter, Carrie Adell Strahorn, Emerson 
Hough, William McLeond, Edgar Beecher 
Bronson, Willis George Emmerson, Captain 
Charles King, William Francis Hooker, Mrs. 
Louisa Cody, Courtney Riley Cooper, Agnes 
Mathilde Wergeland, Judge C. P. Arnold, Bill 
Nye, I. S. Bartlett, Harriet Knight Orr, Agnes 
Wright. 


4 2 HE Explorers Club offers to any li- 

brary needing it a complete set v. 1 
of Hakluytus Posthumus; or, Purchas 
His Pilgrimes, Glasgow, McLehose, 
1905. Address Dr. Frederick A. Blos- 
som, Librarian, 544 Cathedral Parkway, 
New York. 


Variety, the theatrical weekly, has ac- 
cused Edgar Wallace of plagiarizing 
from Rattling the Cup on Chicago Crime 
by Edward Dean Sullivan for the most 
recent melodrama which the demon de- 
tecatuffer has prepared for his palpitant 


public. In an interview with Variety's 
london correspondent, Mr. Wallace is 
quoted as acknowledging that he had 
read the Sullivan book and employed 
some of the material in it. His conten- 
tion was, however, that since the book 
was a chronicle of gang warfare in Chi- 
cago, the occurrences narrated were not 
subject to ordinary rules of copyright. 
Mr. Sullivan’s publishers have instructed 
their attorneys to study the problem. It 
may be cruel to recall it; but it was 
Harry Hansen, we think, who once re- 
marked that the difference between Ed- 
gar Wallace and the old-fashioned dime 
novel was a small matter of $1.90. Since 
dollar books have come in the distinc- 
tion is even less. 


James Truslow Adams, the author, 
writes to the Witson Company from 
London: 

. . .. Let me take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you on your system or staff. In 
this day when whether it is banks or depart- 
ment stores or other businesses with which 
one deals, it is getting almost maddening to 
have things handled with care and accuracy. 
I find almost everyone complaining as much 
as myself. The way in which your office 
handles the details of an account like my 
own—which must be a nuisance for you,—is 
so admirably perfect that I think someone de- 
serves a lot of credit. 


By actual count 20 percent of the re- 
views of John Galsworthy’s On Forsyte 
‘Change call the book On Forsythe 
‘Change. Thirty percent of all news- 
paper allusions to the Forsyte family 
spell it Forsythe. And this, bemoan the 
publishers, despite the many interpreta- 
tions of Galsworthy’s motive in calling 
his great fictional family Forsyte. 


Word comes that the 1931 conference 
of the American Library Association will 
be held at Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., June 22-27. 


BOILING IT DOWN 


The reporter came idly into the office 
“Well,” said the editor, “what did our 
eminent statesman have to say?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Well, keep it down to a column.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal 
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N.A.B.P. News 


Give Books This Year! 


VERY reader of the WiLson BuLLE- 

TIN probably buys books as Christ- 
mas gifts for most of his friends and 
relatives. There are thousands of 
people who would give books if they 
knew what to buy. 

Many public libraries help 
solve this problem with 
attractive displays of 
books recommended 
as gifts. Perhaps 
this is one of 
the most prac- 
tical services 
a library can 
render, be- 
cause it af- 
fects so 
s u b stan- 
tially the 
actual 
expen- 
ditures 
for mon- 
ey, and 
also in- 
creases the 
pleasure and 
a p propriate- 
ness of gifts 
received. 


Mildred Oth- 
mer Peterson of 
the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Public Li- 
brary in discussing 
Christmas Spirit in the 
Library Journal for De- 
cember, 1929, said, “The Des 
Moines Public Library several years ago 
began what has since become an annual 
custom, that of decorating a book 
Christmas tree. . . . The decorated tree, 
which is about 15 feet in height, is 
placed in the center of the rotunda of 
the library and is surrounded with book- 
gift suggestions. . . . What is more fit- 
ting than a library advertising and sug- 
esting books for Christmas gifts? . . 
Suenened books on various subjects and 
for various ages may be placed around 






















the Christmas tree on nearby tables. . 
Library patrons enjoy browsing in the 
library and looking over the library’s 
Christmas book-gift suggestions before 
purchasing, for at the library there is no 
clerk pressing the patron for a 
sale. . . . Libraries should 
be delightful, festive 
and helpful places at 
Christmas time.” 


Concerning spe- 
cial work done 
in Ft. Wayne, 
Ind, Mary 
E. Rossell 
writes in 
the same 
publi- 
cation 
ak a 
month 
of De- 
cember 
is a very 
pleas- 
ant one in 
the Circula- 
tion Depart- 
ment of the 
Public Library 
of Ft. Wayne 
and Allen 
County. During 
that month the 
library has an ex- 
hibit of the new fall 
books for adults. . . 
It is arranged as nearly 
like our ideal of what a book 
shop should be as possible. . . . The idea 
of this exhibit is to give the people of 
Ft. Wayne a chance to see and handle 
the season’s books before deciding on 
purchasing them as gifts. There is no 
book store in town that carries a very 
large stock, and the public depends on 
the library to help them make their 
Christmas selections. . . . Last year a 
father came in with his fourteen-year- 
old son to decide on a book to give to 
the mother of the family. While choos- 
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ing the book for mother, son’s eyes were 
caught by a well-illustrated book about 
North American Indians. He was so 
enthusiastic over it that the father de- 
cided that he wouldn’t have to look any 
further for the boy’s Christmas present, 
and got the information he needed for 
purchasing it, while the son was eagerly 
studying arrow heads and other Indian 
relics. In this way a great deal of the 
kindliness and joy of Christmas giving 
is vicariously received.” 


The Dayton Public Library planned a 
special display in the main children’s li- 
brary room which was reported last fall 
by the Dayton Review,—‘It is the hope 
of those who have gathered these three 
groups of books for boys, for girls and 
for children, that shoppers will come to 
the library before going to the book- 
stores, to get acquainted with outstand- 
ing children’s books. . . Then when they 
go to the bookstores they may ask for 
what they want. . . . The library is dis- 
interestedly displaying the best books 
with the hope of creating a demand for 
them in the local bookstores and thereby 
encouraging the purchase of the best 
books for children.” 


Cooperation with the local bookstores 
in seasonal plans is helpfully done by 
many librarians. When Marian A. Webb 
set up “The Children’s Bookshop,” a 
Book Week feature, in “a large and 
very pleasant basement workroom” of 
the Ft. Wayne library, she emphasized 
a point of specific value-—“Of course 
we do not sell the books nor take orders. 
We simply display the books and talk 
books and our bookstores reap the bene- 
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fit. .. . We go personally to the book- 
stores to see the books in stock and then 
multigraph lists of recommended books 
which we know can be purchased in our 
local stores.” 


Librarians holding Christmas displays 
should be sure that copies of the rec- 
ommended lists are in the hands of local 
booksellers and that most of the books 
are carried in stock, or much of the value 
of their effort will be lost. 


In 1929 the El Paso Texas Public 
Library supplemented the newest books 
on their Christmas gift-suggestion tables 
with booklets issued by publishing 
houses. 


Christmas service to library patrons 
can be appropriately announced in li- 
brary bulletins. The Public Library of 
the District of Columbia does this in its 
Your Library. 


The National Association of Pook 
Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, is sending an attractively lettered 
card to bookstores and libraries for use 
with displays: “Give BOOKS. this 
vear.” If you have not received one, it 
will be sent on request. Christmas book 
exhibits in school libraries would cer- 
tainly have a splendid effect on the 
spending of some Christmas money by 
boys and girls. 


(Be sure to send reports and clippings 
of Book Week activities and of Christ- 
mas book displavs to the N. A. B. P. for 


inclusion in 1930 records. ) 


For the Manager of the Children’s Department 


The reference shelf for a Children’s Book 
Department is steadily growing in value and 
usefulness, and each year worth-while addi- 
tions are made. In its place beside the STaNp- 
ARD CATALOG OF CHILDREN’S Books issued by 
H. W. Witson Company should be put the 
STANDARD CATALOG oF HistToRY AND TRAVEL 


compiled by Minnie Earl Sears, a volume that 
will be useful in this department as weil as 
on the main reference desk of the store. The 


STANDARD CATALOG OF BioGRAPHY by the same 
editor issued three years ago is similarly use- 
ful. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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The Editor’s Mail 


Minor Authors Wanted 


University of California 
The University Library 
Berkeley, Calif. 

We are delighted to learn from the 
current issue of the WILsoN BULLETIN 
that you intend to publish a biographical 
manual of contemporary writers. This, 
we are sure, will be a very welcome 
addition to our files of biographical ma- 
terial. 

May we ask you to include some of 
the minor authors in the social sciences, 
especially the economists who do not 
ordinarily find their way into Who’s Who 
and other biographical tools? Classes in 
the University are often required to give 
an outline of the lives of the authors 
they may be studying and find it difficult 
to secure data on the “lesser lights.” 

IVANDER MaclIver 
Chief, Division of Serials 
and Exchanges. 

[Livinc AuTHOoRs, as it has now been 
decided to call the collection of biog- 
raphies, is to be devoted to more 
or less literary writers. Much as we 
could wish to do so, it will be impossible 
to give space to such minor authors in 
the sciences and the like, as correspon- 
dent desires. Some day they may make 
a separate book. | 


Cover to Cover 
Cannelton, Ind. 

I want to express my appreciation to 
you for the WiLson BULLETIN. It is a 
splendid library publication and most 
helpful to librarians. Have just received 
my November copy and read it from 
cover to cover. A most excellent num- 
ber. Thank you. 

Mrs. AMELIA SEIFERT 


Library Slaves 


St. Paul's University Library 
Ikebukuro, Tokyo, Japan 
I wonder if the following extract 
would interest any of your readers. 
Cicero’s Letter to Atticus (A IV, 4 b) 
“Tyrannio has made a wonderful 
good arrangement of my _ books. 


Still I wish you would send me a 
couple of your library slaves for 
Tyrannio to employ as gluers and in 
other subordinate work.” 

Oh for the good old days, I can hear 
many librarians saying but maybe our 
subordinates still think the term ‘library 
slaves’ is applicable. 

Harotp C. SPACKMAN 
Librarian. 


And Now “Crothers” 


510 West 123rd Street 
New York City 

The letter in “Pronunciations” in the 
Editor’s Mail in the November issue has 
spurred me to write the letter I have had 
in mind ever since the lists of pronuncia- 
tions appeared last year. I can’t quote 
number and page, for I pass my BULLE- 
TIN on, and if I wait to look it up at the 
library, the letter will be delayed again. 
But—I delayed in the first place only to 
have the support of the daughter of Dr. 
S. W. Crothers in my protest against 
the statement (if my memory serves me) 
that the o is like the o in bother! Put 
an r in that world please—and then it 
will be right. Miss Crothers says, “I 
spend my life telling people—‘just like 
brothers’—and then they usually reduce 
me to Crullers!’”’ 

MarGaret Roys 


Point the Way 


Austin Public Schools, 
Austin, Texas. 

I wish particularly to thank you for 
your very excellent issue of your BULLE- 
TIN relating to school libraries. This 
field is one which has been largely 
ignored by the old line periodicals, and I 
am glad to see you point the way to them 
as to the type of material which is of 
vital interest to us. I congratulate you 
on the choice of your articles, both as to 
subject and treatment, and hope that you 
will continue to give us such help from 
time to time. 

Auice S. Harrison 
Librarian. 
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Just An Old-Fashioned Garden 


Hailey Public Library 
Hailey, Idaho 


I cannot refrain from expressing my 
appreciation of the WiLson BULLETIN. 
I enjoy each number and read it from 
cover to cover. 

I am also greatly interested in the 
“Biography Section” and wish to be put 
on the list for the completed publication. 

M. A. MALLory 
Librarian. 


Public Library, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


. . And now just a word in praise of 
the WiLtson BULLETIN—we do enjoy 
reading every bit of it so very much; 
your contests are very instructive as well 
as interesting, and one is always sure of 
getting a laugh out of some corner of it 
as well as knowledge and information. 


MarGaret M. BEATON 


40 Maple Terrace, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to express my appreciation and 
thanks for the BuLLETINs I have received 
and enjoyed in the past year. I certainly 
do not want to miss them this year. 

I have often wondered why you give 
it away. It is surely worth just as much 
as any other magazine of the same type. 
To me, it is the MOST interesting and 
useful library publication. 

Again I want to say THANK YOU! 
one and all. 

E. M. Hopkins 


Like a Round Table 


Public Library, 
Mount Ayr, lowa 
An hour with my new WILSON BULLE- 
TIN is as Satisfying and helpful as a 
round-table conference with library 
friends. There is always something new 
and worthwhile, as well as interesting. 
Do you ever invite discussion of certain 
topics? If so, I would suggest that an 
article on what constitutes a juvenile 
book would be of value. During the past 
year we have purchased several highly 
advertised juvenile books, only to find 
that though the books are examined by 
the children, they are not read, this in 
spite of personal work on our part. 
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These same books were read by several 
parents, and pronounced exceilent—for 
adults. 


It was with interest that I noted in 
the BULLETIN that your research worker 
was to write later on the dating of the 
magazines. I hope it may be productive 
of results among the magazine publish- 
ers. During October we loaned almost 
five hundred magazines ; when reshelving 
them you may be sure that prominent and 
convenient dating will be much desired. 

Louise ASKREN 
Librarian. 


[The article, by Helen A. Cook, will 
be found in this issue. Maybe corre- 
spondent herself will consent to “lead 
off” on the juvenile book idea. | 


Most Besetting Sins 


631 Clyde Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I should like to express our apprecia- 
tion of the biographies you publish in the 
BuLueTin. I always tear them out of 
my copy and out of the one you send the 
library. Then I mount them all on 
manila cardboard which makes them 
wear indefinitely and makes them more 
generally useful than if they were all in 
one volume. However, I imagine we shall 
be buying the volume when Dilly Tante 
has it ready. 

I enjoy your articles on snobbery and 
the lack of scholarship among librarians. 
These certainly are their most besetting 
sins. RHUAMA VINCENT 


Even If It Cost Something! 


Washington High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


I am sending under separate cover a 
group of WiLson BuLLetins of which I 
have duplicates. Unfortunately, only 
three of them are among those asked for. 


I suppose you wonder at the number 
of duplicates I have. Copies are sent to 
both the principal and the library. Our 
principal is head of the Forensic Associa- 
tion of the state, and is of course ex- 
tremely interested in debating. As 


neither he nor I could afford to wait until 
the other is finished, and as very often 
he keeps his own copy, we felt the need 
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of two copies. However, I will gladly 
return one copy as soon as I have both 
in the library, as they are too valuable to 
allow one to remain out of use. To me, 
it is the most interesting and helpful 
periodical I have, barring none! I would 
place it first though it carried a subscrip- 
tion price. 

May we please be placed on the mailing 
list for the index to volume IV? 


Thanking you again for your most 
valuable service, I am, 


NorMA ZARTNER 
Librarian. 


[This gives opportunity to call atten- 
tion once again to the Index to Vol. IV 
of the BULLETIN, soon to be published. 
It will be sent on request rather than in- 
cluded in the BULLETIN as heretofore. | 





The Librarian Looks At Magazines 


(Continued from page 261) 

in one issue stops in the middle of a sentence 
or paragraph, or runs over into the next vol- 
ume. The problem when binding is an acute 
one. Should the parts be left with the issues 
with which published, or bound together at 
the end of the volume, or separated entirely? 
If bound in the volume another unexpected 
instalment may appear in the next volume, as 
often there is no indication of the end of the 
article. 

Binding problems also come up in connec- 
tion with magazines that publish proceedings 
or reports of various committees, also with 
separate paging. Each issue may have a regu- 
lar paging, then with roman numerals the 
proceedings of the committee or commission, 
breaking off to give place to the report of 
another committee with other paging. Some 
times the different parts are designated by 
letters after the numerals, sometimes there 
are separate title pages and contents, some- 
times not. It is all very vague and confusing 
to binders and users alike. If the publishers 
for some good reason do not want to issue 
this supplemental material as an int part 
of the periodical, it should be definitely stated 
and separate title pages, contents and definite 
beginning and ending should be given.” 


“Patient Editor.” 


We have our say. 


Recently we had great difficulty estab- 
lishing the connection between the 
August 1930 issue of the Mentor labelled 
Vol. 18, No. 7, and the September issue 
labelled Vol. 22 No. 9. We discovered 
that when Mentor and World Traveller 
were “married” (to use the facetious 
parlance of our Bulletin of Bibliography 
friend) the bride decided to retain her 
maiden name at the same time using the 
coat of arms of her husband’s family— 
namely Vol. 22, No. 9—the sign and seal 


of the family tree of World Traveller. 
What we object to is not the wedding 
itself, nor even the bride’s decision but 
why! oh why didn’t they publish the 
banns before, or issue announcements 
after the great event? 

We hate so to pick up a magazine to 
look for the address to which to send 
a subscription and be met with three 
different addresses, all likely looking 
places to send subscriptions to but none 
definitely marked as the right place. We 
have tentatively tried out the first ad- 
dress on the list only to be informed 
that it was the place of publication and 
no subscriptions were received there. 
Hopefully we have addressed the next, 
only to be told that it was the office of 
the editorial staff and no subscriptions 
were received there. Joyfully we de- 
scend on the third, which was the least 
conspicuous and therefore most unlikely 
of the three and clasp it close, for we 
have at last found the long sought ad- 
dress for our subscription. 

We are a very placid person so we 
do not rave and pull our hair. We take 
up the search for address, for volume 
number, for price, for editor or for con- 
tents in much the same spirit as we em- 
braced the cross-word puzzle a few years 
ago, as a good and entertaining pastime 
with a possible pot of gold at the end 
of the trail. But there are those of our 
acquaintance who on hearing the cryptic 
utterance “Periodical Uniformity” tear 
their hairs and give every evidence of 
intense mental disturbance. Are you 
one of these? 














Library Leaves 


HE Enoch Pratt Free Library of 
Baltimore is willing to pay $1.00 
apiece for a copy each of Nos. 4, 7, and 
8 of Volume I of the WiLtson BULLETIN, 
to complete files. 


A classified Reading List of Books on 
World Unity and International Coo pera- 
tion is now available at 25 cents a copy 
with special rates for quantity orders 
from the World Unity Publishing Cor- 
poration, 4 E. 12 St. New York, N. Y. 


We have received from the press of 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., (Berlin and 
Leipzig) a handsomely printed volume, 
Die Typen der Inkunabelzeit, by Ernst 
Consentius. (viii,160 pages. 1929. paper, 
16 marks; bound, 18m). 

The author’s conclusions as to the 
identification and dating of known in- 
cunabula are in sharp contrast to the 
system devised by Proctor and enlarged 
by Haebler, for the placing of books 
according to the type used, and on which 
up to now systematic investigation of 
incunabula has mainly been based. He 
attempts to show, from a study of docu- 
ments that at no time did every printer 
cast his own type or know how to cast 
it, and that type was passed from one 
printer to another. The book will neces- 
sitate a new orientation for future in- 
vestigations in this field. It will be of 
interest to students of incunabula, mem- 
bers of bibliophilogical organizations, 
art-craft schools and libraries. 


WILson patrons have always shown a 
most flattering interest in the company’s 
location, workings, and the like. The 
idea has occurred that perhaps they 
would be interested in knowing the sur- 
rounding amid which 200 Witson work- 
ers work; the scenes which greet 400 
eyes when they turn window-wards. 

The top picture on the page opposite 
is the view from the Southern windows 
of the upper stories of the WILSON 
building. Looking across the Harlem 
and down Seventh Avenue, the eye in- 
evitably rests on the new midtown Man- 
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hattan skyline—a mere seven or eight 
miles away. The tallest tower in the 
picture is the Empire State Building, not 
yet completed. The spire somewhat to 
its left is the Chrysler Building. 

The second picture was taken looking 
to the Eastward. In the left lower cor- 
ner a portion of the Yankee Stadium 
may be seen. In the center is the 
Harlem-Bronx Market building, and di- 
rectly above it on the horizon is famous 
Hellgate Bridge. On the right is the 
Harlem River, with one of its bridges 
open for river traffic. 

The third picture gives an idea of the 
view to the North and West, looking up 
the Harlem. The Spanish tower on 
Washington Heights (in the center of 
the picture) is a part of the old Croton 
water system, as is “Highbridge” di- 
rectly below it, an old aqueduct and 
footbridge. The system has not been 
used for many years, but the tower and 
bridge have been landmarks of upper 
New York for several generations. 

The picture at the bottom of the page 
is taken looking across the river directly 
at Washington Heights, below which is 
the Harlem speedway. The large build- 
ing dominating the scene is the “Medical 
Center” and the massive bridge, two 
piers of which are visible, is the new 
bridge across the Hudson River, which 
will connect Manhattan and the “Jersey 
Shore” over water for the first time. 


Three new Manuals of Library Econ- 
omy have been published by the A. L. A. 
Housing questions are answered in the 
Elements of the Library Plan by Her- 
bert S. Hirshberg, based on an earlier 
manual by W. R. Eastman, The Library 
Building. Library Work With the 
Blind by Mary C. Chamberlain deals 
with one of the youngest branches of 
the public and state library systems of 
America. To make the Shelf Depart- 
ment representative of current library 
practice it was necessary to send out a 
questionnaire to libraries of various sizes 
and the discussion by Joseph Adams 
Rathbone is based on the replies received. 
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Appreciations of the new “Contents” 
advance service in the Reapers’ GUIDE 
continue to be received. A sample: 


I am asked by our Reference Department 
to make some expression of our appreciation 
of your new feature in Reaper’s Guiwe,—‘“the 
Announced Contents of Reapers’ Guripe Peri- 
odicals.” 

It is our good fortune to serve besides our 
Junior and Senior High Schools a number of 
adult classes in Current Events, Literature, 
Art, and Public Speaking, and we owe not 
a little of our late success to the help received 
from your “Announced Contents.” It is but 
fair, therefore, to give the credit to you and 
to thank you for this service. 

We trust that you will have occasion to 
revise your announcement of your “tempor- 
ary” arrangement with the publishers and 
that this feature will soon become a per- 
manent, characteristically W1Lson service. 

Yours truly, 
The Roswell P. Flower 
Memorial Library 
(Watertown, N. Y.) 


(SIGNED) Karl George, Librarian 
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The Suggested Code of Ethics, 
adopted by the Council of the A. L. A. 
in December 1929 and published in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin for March, has been 
reprinted in a convenient leaflet form by 
the Association. The outline of stand- 
ards, which will be used as the basis of 
any future code, was published sepa- 
rately in response to requests from li- 
brary schools and training classes. 


On the committee which formulated 
the code were Josephine Adams Rath- 
bone, Brooklyn, chairman; Marion Hor- 
ton, New York City; G. R. Lomer, Mon- 
treal; Ralph Munn, Pittsburgh ; Rebecca 
B. Rankin, New York City; Malcolm 
G. Wyer, Denver. 


The four page folder is priced in 
quantities ranging from 10 for 75 cents 
to 100 for $4. 


The New Gaelic Literature 


(Continued from page 254) 

eye. There is not the slightest doubt 
that O’Conaire was one of the foremost 
short story writers of his day in Europe 
and for that reason all his works have 
been translated into English. An Crann 
Geige, Seact a Mbhuaid an Eirigh 
Amach and Brian Og are amongst his 
finest works. 

Seamus O’Grianna, probably the most 
modern of Gaelic novelists, can write 
with equal ease about the mountains of 
Donegal or the sun-kissed beach of the 
Riviera. As far as I know none of his 
works can be had in English, but they 
are greatly sought after by Gaelic read- 
ers. Amongst his best works—and he 
is rather prolific—I may mention Cais- 
lean Oir, Se Dia’s Fearr is Fear and 
Michael Ruadh. 

The late Peadair O’Laoighaire, though 
he had not the literary ability of either 
the above mentioned writers, is known 
as founder of the present Gaelic Revival. 
He was a first class classical student and 
translated a number of Homer’s works 
into Gaelic as well as the Imitation of 
Christ, which has proved to be a best 


seller in Gaelic works. O’Laoighaire’s 
stories are many and are noted for their 
simplicity of language which has made 

Edward Lysaght, a well known Irish 
poet whose works are published in Eng- 
lish, wrote a very fine Gaelic novel which 
was published about a year ago. He con- 
cealed his identity under the nom de 
plume of “M” and his book, Cursai 
Tomais was very favourably received. 
Piarais Beaslai, “An Seabac,” Tomais 
O’Rahilly, “Torna,” and Father Dineen 
are a few of the other well known Gaelic 
writers of today. 

I must not forget to mention those 
great Gaelic scholars past and present 
who worked to uplift the Gaelic language 
and literature, men whose names are 
known the world over: Jubainville, 
Zeuss, Windiseh, Strachen the Scottish 
scholar, Zimmer and Stern in Germany, 
Pedersen in Scandinavia, Pokorny in 
Austria, Dottin in France, Dunn in 


America, Kuno Meyer, and Thurnysen 
who is at present in Ireland working, 
under government patronage, on Irish 
manuscripts. 
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IMPORTANT C. B. I. NOTICE 


The Cumutative Book Inpex with its 
November number changed its subtitle to 
read “a world list of books in the English 
language.” The response from British and 
foreign publishers has now been general 
enough to warrant this statement. Only one of 
the larger British firms, Hodder and Stough- 
ton, has failed to respond to our requests for 
information concerning its books; J. M. Dent 
and Sons, Ltd. have replied but fail to realize 
the desirability of having their books entered 
in the Cumutative Book Inpex, and accord- 
ingly are not sending us notices of their 
pulllsitese. 


Subscribers will therefore please note that 
prices of books published by these two firms 
are not received at first hand, and we cannot 
vouch for their correctness. 

The addition of hundreds of British pub- 
lishing houses makes an increased duplication 
of names. Abbreviations for various firms 
with same surname have been carefully 
worked out to be as distinctive as possible; 
yet we cannot avoid such similar abbrevia- 
tions as Richards, B. G.; Richards, Grant; 
and Richards press. Care must be taken in 
using the publisher’s directory to insure send- 
ing to the correct address. You are also 
advised to use the latest directory, as con- 
stantly changing addresses are always cor- 
rected as soon as discovered. 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG 


Wide interest is being evidenced in the 
appearance of the Fourth Edition of the 
CHILDREN’s CaTALoG. School libraries as well 
as children’s departments of public libraries 
are welcoming this new edition, the need of 
which has long been felt. The new edition 
contains 4100 books, the same number as was 
contained in the Third Edition. The selection, 
however, has been thoroughly revised. Of 
this number about 1200 are starred for first 
purchase and 880 titles are analyzed. Those 
titles which appear in this catalog as well as 
in the Graded List of Books for Children 
published by the A. L. A. in 1930, are marked 
with a g. 

The CATALOG is composed of two parts: 
Part 1 the “Dictionary Catalog” giving full 
imprint information, classification and critical 
notes for every book, and as in the old edi- 
tion, subject, title and analytical entries; 
Part 2 the “Classified List” giving full im- 
print information and subject entries for each 
book under its own class. It is hoped that 


the “Classified List” will be especially helpful 
as a buying list and cataloging tool. _ 

Some small libraries are using the CHIL- 
DREN’S CATALOG in place of the usual card 
catalog, either clipping it and pasting it on 
cards or using the CATALOG as it stands. Now 
that the new edition is out, other libraries both 
public and school may wish to take advantage 
of this work that has already been done for 
them. Some libraries merely make their ju- 
venile catalog an author catalog. The CuIL- 
DREN’S CATALOG is then used as a guide to sub- 
jects and analytics to supplement the author 
catalog. Librarians, who use this method, say 
that they have neither the time nor money to 
subject head and analyze as closely as the 
CHILDREN’s CATALOG. 

The subject headings as they now stand 
form the fullest list of subject headings for 
children’s books that is now available and they 
should therefore form a useful guide in the 
cataloging of children’s books. The cataloger 
will be greatly aided in her subject heading 
work by looking under the subject in question 
to find what type of material, books and 
analytics, has been placed there. 

Many librarians are interested in the form 
of entry used in the “Classified List” and the 
helpful notes on classification. It is hoped 
that the form of the “List” will make it easy 
to use and that the addition of the new section 
to the CHILDREN’s CATALOG will be of enough 
value to make it worth while. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


The Handbook Series 


Four volumes in the HANpBook Series are 
now in the press. This will complete Series 
7 and cover the first two numbers of Series 

Of the twin volumes prepared by Lamar 
T. Beman on Censorship, the first deals with 
Speech and the Press and the second with 
The Theatre and Moving Pictures. 

The first volume in Series IV of the 
Hanppoox Series, Debate Coaching by Pro- 
fessor Carroll P. Lahman does not contain 
reprints in the usual style of these Hanp- 
BOOKS but is an original work. Professor 
Lahman is coach of men’s debate, Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
and also first vice-president of the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech. 

This is one of the first books to be writ- 
ten ia the needs of the coach especially in 
mind. 
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Volume II of Series IV of the HANDBooKs 
will be Chain, Group and Branch Banking, 
compiled by Virgil Willit, Ph.D, Assistant 
Professor of the Department of Economics, 
Ohio State University. The terms, Chain, 
Group and Branch Banking, are defined both 
in the introduction to the volume and in the 
brief, which is devoted for the most part to 
the argument for and against multiple as 
opposed to unit banking. An additional sec- 
tion of the brief covers the arguments on 
branch versus group banking. he volume 
contains as usual a selected bibliography and 
reprints grouped in general, affirmative and 
negative sections on the question of multiple 
as against unit banking. 


The Reference Shelf 


Of the six volumes now in the press in 
the Reference Shelf, three have been pre- 
viously announced, County Unit of School 
Administration, County Libraries, and County 
Manager Government. These will be in print 
by December Ist. 

Three additional volumes are Stability of 
Employment by Julia E. Johnsen, Free Trade 
by Julia E. Johnsen and The Socialization of 
Medicine, by Edith M. Phelps, which are 
available at 50c each. 

To meet the many requests for material ad- 
vanced bibliographies have been printed for 
Free Trade and The Socialization of Medi- 
cine. These bibliographies with some changes 
and additions will be incorporated in the vol- 
umes when they finally appear which will be 
about December Ist. 

The price of the numbers in the Reference 
Shelf is g90c each but those who wish both 
the advanced bibliography and the volume 
when ready can obtain both at the price of 
$1.25 if ordered at one time in advance of 
publication. Those ordering the bibliogra- 
phies alone at 50c each are urged to send 
stamps as payment with order to avoid book- 
keeping expense. 


Other Publications 


University Depaters’ ANNUAL, 1929-1930, 
compiled by E. M. Phelps, 471 pages. $2.25 
For several years past, the National Stud- 

ent Federation has been instrumental in bring- 

ing to this country representatives of foreign 
universities to participate in debates with col- 
lege teams from various parts of the United 

States. There are to be four such teams in 

the country this year. Incidentally, two of 

the foreign teams visiting us last year are 
represented in the Untversiry Depaters’ AN- 

NUAL for 1929-30. The team from Oxford 

University debated with the University of 

Missouri team on the question of Foreign 

Debts and the Tariff; the representatives of 

Victoria College of New Zealand University 

engaged in a debate on the question of Arbi- 

tration of International Disputes with repre- 
sentatives of Columbia University; also two 

Chinese representing the Chinese Debating 

Council of Harvard University participated in 

a debate with men from Western Reserve 
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University on the question of Oriental versus 
Western Civilization. 

Other questions covered by this Annual are 
the Chain Store System, International Dis- 
armament, Ontario System of Liquor Control, 
Censorship, Higher Education for Exceptional 
Students and the Cotsworth Thirteen Month 
Calendar. Other universities represented in 
the annual than those already mentioned are 
Northwestern, Iowa, Southern California, 
Wisconsin, Ohio State, New York University, 
Pittsburgh and the Colorado State Teachers 
College, Bates College and Swarthmore. Each 
debate is accompanied by briefs and bibliog- 
raphy. 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR JUNIOR AND 
Senior Hich ScuHoot Literature by Kath- 
erine E. Wheeling, Professor of English, 
State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York, and Jane Anderson Hilson, Teacher 
of High School English, West Orange, New 
Jersey. 80 pages. 75c 
This pamphlet is a thorough revision of 

the material contained in ILLUSTRATIVE 

MATERIAL For HicH ScHoot LITERATURE pub- 

lished in 1923. There have been many changes 

in publishers’ names and addresses and the 
amount of illustrative material to be secured. 

The number of subjects on which illustra- 

tive material is given has been greatly in- 

creased and all information brought up to 
date. 


TEACHING THE Use or Books AND LipRARies 
by May Ingles and Anna E. McCague. 108 
pages. $1.80 postpaid. 

This manual was intended for librarians and 
teachers giving library instruction to high 
school and normal school siudents. Some 
portions of it can also be used to advantage 
with freshman college classes. Designed orig- 
inally for use as the Teacher's Edition of Tue 
Liprary Key by Zaidee Brown, it is also 
adapted to use in schools in which no text- 
book is provided for library instruction. 

Many methods, devices and forms of prac- 
tice work have been suggested in order to 
make the book adaptable to different condi- 
tions. 


CATALOG OF LITERATURE FOR ADVISERS OF 
YouNG WoMEN AND GIRLS, SUPPLEMENT, 
by Anne E. Pierce. 192 pages. paper. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

This supplement is larger than the second 
edition published in 1923, containing 4,000 ref- 
erences as against 3,000 in the earlier CATALoc. 
The plan of both is the same. They are classi- 
fied according to the Dewey Decimal System 
complete with bibliographical information and 
annotations. Glancing over this, it is inter- 
esting to note how certain fields of interest 
to girls and young women have expanded, 
while others have almost ceased to be con- 
sidered. Prominent among the fields receiving 
increased attention is that of vocations open 
to women. 

This bibliography will be useful to Deans 
of Women, social and welfare directors, vo- 
cational counselors, teachers and advisors of 


(Continued on page 287) 




















During the 
Winter We Will 
Publish 





LIVING AUTHORS 





A Book of Biographies 


Authentic, intimate descriptive biographies 
of about four hundred contemporary writers 
of many nationalities, each illustrated with 
drawings or reproductions of photographs, 
done into a well-bound, attractive book of 
about 400 pages. Edited by “Dilly Tante.” 

Price about $3.50 
These biographies will be similar in 
style and length to those that have 


appeared in recent issues of the Wil- 
son Bulletin for Librarians. 


958 University Avenue, New York 











Please send and charge to our account....... copies of Living AuTHors, when ready. 
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Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 








Fn. ; 
* Formerly referred to as A BioGRAPHICAL MANUAL OF CONTEMPORARY WRITERS. 
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BOOKS BOOKS 


You can get ALL the books listed in THE 
STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 
from us at liberal discounts and 
with the greatest convenience 


and dispatch. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 





































































H. R. H. 
BOOK LACQUER > 


eiteeienonna - PRESERVING 
THE COVERS OF BOOKS 


$4.25 per gallon os 





90c per pint 











(@ THE H.R.HUNTTING GO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 










































An interesting letter recently received 
from an Editor in the Virgin Islands: 


“About a year ago you sent me some book covers treated with 
H. R. H. Book Lacquer and to be submitted to the cockroach 
and insect test. For nearly one year these samples have been 
lying around a printing office. I return them herewith under 
separate cover unharmed. The place was much infested with 
insects, especially cockroaches, which destroy book covers.” 
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STANDARD CATALOG 
MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books 
December, 1930 


Tus H. W. Witson Company, New York City 





HE Standard Catalog Monthly is prepared primarily for the small library 
can buy at most three hundred books a year. 





that 
It is also suitable as a list for first pur- 


chase in the larger library. The books are selected by the staff of the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries with the cooperation of librarians and library associations who are 
working to improve the selection of books in the small library. The entries, including 


the notes, are taken from the Book Review Digest. 


Most of the titles in the Monthly 


will later be included and analyzed in the various sections of the Standard Catalog for 


Public Libraries. 


Occasionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is 


not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1930, issue) 





000 General 


MARBLE, ANNIE (RUSSELL) (MRS 
CHARLES FRANCIS MARBLE). Pen names 
and personalities. 256p $2.50 Appleton 


014 Anonyms and pseudonyms. Authors 
30-18269 
The pseudonyms of authors, how they came 
to adopt them, and the personalities of the 
writers behind them, are treated in a discursive 
and informative fashion by the author. 


Books pl2 Ag 3 '30 250w 

“Contains a lot of interesting gossip about 
past and present day authors who have hidden 
their identities behind fictitious names. A tre- 
mendous amount of research has gone into the 
book, which lists some 500 authors.’’ W. R. 
Brooks 

+ Outlook 155:550 Ag 6 '30 50w 


100 Philosophy 


JASTROW, JOSEPH. Piloting your life; the 
psychologist as helmsman. 372p $3.50 Green- 
berg 

131 Psychology, Applied Mental physiology 
and hygiene. Psychology, ine 

0-13734 

** ‘Piloting Your Life’ is frankly aimed at a 

popular audience, as was its companion volume, 

‘Keeping Mentally Fit.’ Since his retirement 

from the direction of the department of psy- 

chology at the University of Wisconsin Dr. Jas- 
trow has assumed more and more the role of 
interpreter of psychological findings. These two 
volumes, wing out of a popular newspaper 
column, depart from the style of his more 


scholarly works in increasing simplicity and 
crispness of utterance. ‘Piloting Your Life’ has 
much more content, more ‘meat’ in it than the 
earlier work.’’—Books 


** *Piloting Your Life’ is a distillation of many 
of the aids that biology, psychology and psy- 
chiatry have to offer; and it is presented by a 
man who has arrived at wisdom and richness 
of life to speak now in favor of the philosophy 
of courage which he has not merely advocated 
but exemplified.” Lorine Pruette 

+ Books p10 Je 22 ’30 870w 
Boston Transcript p2 My 21 ’30 550w 

“‘Any one looking for a readable discussion of 
all sorts of psychic phenomena and psychologi- 
cal theories along modern lines will find it here 
set forth in an unprejudiced and reassuring 
manner.’’ Isabel Proudfit 

+ N Y Times p7 Je 22 '30 530w 
Reviewed by F. G. Seabury 
Outlook 155:508 Jl 30 '30 100w 


DIXON, CLARICE MADELEINE. Children are 
like that. 206p il $2.50 Day 


136.7 Child study. Nurse 


schools. Carson 
college for orphan girls, 


ourtown, Pa. 
30-8253 
The recorded play-life of pre-school children. 
In this nursery school the children were divided 
into three groups, according to age. Guided, 
without compulsion, by adult directors, the chil- 
dren learn companionship--sharing in play first 
of all. Under ‘‘the universe explored,’’ the 
author describes small excursions of nature 
study into the outside world, and the contacts 
of the children with pets and other animals. 
There are also descriptions of physical experi- 
encing thru games and work, and expression 

thru a fundamental approach to the arts. 


Booklist 26:379 Jl °30 
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DIXON, C. M.—Continued 


Bookm 71:vi Je '30 80w 
N Y Times p20 Mr 9 '30 350w 
“To the reader who a Gogseetes the gossamer 
texture of a little child’s unfolding life, the 
exquisite sensitiveness with which Miss Dixon 
has fulfilled her aim is evident. .. Whether the 
reader is interested in the world of childhood 
from an aesthetic or a pragmatic point-of-view, 
this book will furnish him with abundant satis- 
taction.’’ Edith Day 
+ Survey 64: 380 Je 15 '30 250w 


300 Sociology 


CHASE, STUART. Prosperity: fact or myth. 
(Paper bks.) 188p pa 50c Boni, C. 
330.973 United States—Economic conditions. 
United States—Social conditions 30-3192 
“This writer tells us that business is not yet 
below the prosperity level, that investors, in- 
stead of gamblers, will probably control the 
stock market in the immediate future, and that 
the two pressi problems are what they were 
before the Octo 5 crash—technological unem- 
ployment and the farmers’ plight. In his anal- 
ysis Mr. Chase uses the statistics collected by 
ow _— Bureau of Economic Research.’’— 
° s 





“A book of 188 vividly written pages. Stuart 
Chase has provided a lens which enables us to 
see prosperity with little of the distortion of 
foreshortening. . . This vivid interpretation is 
—— without vulgarization.’’ George 

ule 

+ Books p3 Ja 19 °30 1300w 

“His biggest contribution consists of four 
clear-cut definitions of prosperity and the jux- 
taposition of each definition against the facts 
which stick out from these two great surveys. 
In the main, it seems to this reviewer, he 
shows that this much-touted prosperity of ours 
is missing regularly on at least two cylinders 
and not runn ng as it might on at least one 
of the others. He is not wholly convincing at 
every point, but that is not important. All 
told it is an admirable book.’’ C. Wood 

+ New Repub 62:133 Mr 19 30 750w 

“Mr. Chase must not be dismissed as a dog- 
matist who scurries about sorting out the facts 
he needs to prop up his theories and discarding 
those he .does not need. He has a scientific 
and inquiring mind. He marshals his pros and 
cons with an obvious desire to be scrupously 
fair.’" R. L. Duffus 

+ N Y Times pl Ja 12 "30 1500w 

“Stuart Chase’s work in debunking prosperity 
has long been welcome and important. Pros- 
perity, Fact or Myth is a rapid-fire barrage of 
economic eve which leaves little stand- 
ing.’"’ John Cart 

+ Outlook "154: 190 Ja 29 '30 230w 

‘His little book is a helpful approach to a 
calm oeeeinaeioy of ~. actual elements in 
American Ny -¥-¢ ~ Shaw 

+R 81:16 F isp '200w 
St Louls 28:130 My ‘30 
Springf’d Republican p10 Ja 29 '30 260w 


JOHNSON, JAMES WELDON. Black Manhat- 
tan. 284p $2.50 Knopf 

326 Negroes—New York (city). Harlem, 

= York (city). Negroes in comme ge 

- 3 


Pay net the Negro in New York City 
from Colo times to present-day Harlem, ‘‘a 
rich city of a quarter of a million black people 
who live in the heart of a white city, sub- 
stantially without race friction.’’ The book has 
great interest and value as a record of the 
achievements of the Negro in art, especially 
music and the drama, and as an account of 
famous Negro personalties. 





FOR LIBRARIANS 


‘* ‘Black Manhattan’ is a book to make black 
men proud and to make white men wonder. It 
is a story of the people nobody knows, a his- 
tory, all but forgotten, that dates back to the 
first European settlement on Manhattan Is- 
land—the record of the Negro in New York, 
which means, incidentally and by reflection, of 
the Negro in America. . Pages in this book 
are most engaging and surprising history; 
others are almost sheer poetry.’’ Lewis Gannett 

+ Books pl Jl 13 '30 1250w 

“‘His book is, in fact, a three-part essay, of 
which the second part, ‘the story of how Negro 
art forced itself up from the New York Ten- 
derloin, is the most gripping. . . Here begins 
the kernel of Johnson's book and the best con- 
tribution ever made to the history of American 
Negro art, ~ 9 ——— we | of the drama. 
This is a book and enjoyed, cover- 
ing for the FF ae a field quite new to 
Americans, and done in genial almost collo- 
quial English, clear in meaning, and exhilar- 
ating in tone.’’ Dr W. E. B. Du Bois 

+ N Y Evening Post pis Jl 12 '30 950w 

Reviewed by John Chamberlain 

N Y Times p5 Jl 27 '30 1200w 

“It is not a deep or inspired social study, but 
neither is it exacting in what it demands. 
You get the impression that Johnson is willing 
to let the reader's ae of the Negro rest 
on the record.’’ Harry Hansen 

+N Y World p9 Jl ci '30 800w 
noe oy Harry Salpet 
World p7m s 20 "30 520w 


DABNEY, EDITH, and WISE, CLAUDE MER.- 
TON. Book of dramatic costume. 1638p il $3 
Crofts 

391 Costume 30-5825 
This handbook for play producers and direc- 
tors undertakes to present in line-drawing pic- 
tures, a selection of the costumes of the chief 
peoples and periods touched by dramatic litera- 
ture. 





Booklist 26:262 Ap ‘30 
St Louis 28:134 My '30 
Wis Lib Bul 26:64 F ‘30 


600 Useful Arts 


DUFFUS, ROBERT LUTHER. Books, their 
place in a democracy. 225p $2 Houghton 
655.473 Publishers and publishing—United 
States. Booksellers and bookselling—Uni- 
ted States. Libraries—United States. Books 
and reading 30-18267 
A study of the status of book publication and 
distribution in the United States, undertaken 
by the author for the Carnegie corporation. 
He discusses questions of interest to author, 
publisher, bookseller, librarian and reader. 





‘“‘Despite that sermonesque conclusion, Mr. 
Duffus’s is a factual survey which any one in- 
terested in the future of books—publisher, book- 
seller, author, critic—will do well to read 
ete | and to ponder.’’ Lewis Gannett 

ooks p4 Jl 20 '30 920w 

‘‘Historically, commercially and from the lit- 
erary point of view this survey appears suf- 
ficiently complete. With the skilled craftsman- 
ship of the workaday reporter, Mr. Duffus gets 
in his facts and figures without being dull. 
One absorbs the historical aspect almost un- 
consciously. For the most part, except for one 
opening chapter, he keeps this factor sub- 
servient to the practical question of books; 
their place in a democracy. And whatever 


uestion he considers, Mr. Duffus avoids the 
idactic. He offers his material poral and 
always without any thesis to prov 
+ Boston Transcript pl Ag 16 30 1850w 
“Mr. Duffus’s book is informative, it is at- 
tractively written and well put together, and 
within its chosen field rather thorough. But 
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more than one of its conclusions is vitiated by 
the author’s democratic complacency. Whether 
Mr. Duffus knows it or not, his plea is essen- 
tially one for diluting and debasing literature. 
No artist can _~o great work if he tries 
to adapt it to the ignorances and prejudices of 
an inferior audience. Commercial writers do not 
need such advice, and creative writers will 
ignore it. The man who consciously ‘writes 
down’ nearly always writes —— His work 
not only lacks poopenesy. but what is worse, 
and what even his intended audience can sense, 
it lacks sincerity.’’ Henry Hazlitt 
— + Nation 131:248 S 3 '30 900w 


“It is not at all necessary to agree with Mr. 
Duffus at every point to appreciate the value 
of his book. Read with Stanley Unwin’s “The 
Truth About Publishing’ it will give any in- 
telligent person an entirely new perspective 
upon the whole industry, revealing the reasons 
for the high prevalence of insomnia among all 
those who have anything to do with making or 
selling books—or writing them Herschel 
Brickell 

+ N Y Times p2 Ag 3 ‘30 1470w 

“A very learned and dignified study of what 
is commonly called the book game.’’ Harry 
Hansen 

+ N Y World p9 Jl 21 '30 830w 

Reviewed by John Carter 

Outlook 155:631 Ag 20 '30 60w 
Sat R of Lit 7:49 Ag 16 '30 800w 
Springf’d Republican p8 Jl 12 '30 730w 

“‘Admirable volume, the most complete and 
organic picture of how books get to people we 
have ever had. The book should be read for 
its general illumination of our entire cultural 
nexus, and especially because it presents the 
not widely known facts, statistical and eco- 
nomic, that must be grasped before we can 
make a program for betterment.’’ Leon Whip- 


ple 
+ Survey 64:477 S 1 '30 1750w 


700 Fine Arts 


CHALMERS, HELENA. Modern acting. 15ip il 
$2 (6s) Appleton 
792 Acting 30-9779 
A handbook for the amateur whose ambition 
is a professional dramatic career. The author 
offers practical advice on things an untrained 
beginner should know, as well as on the physi- 
cal requirements for acting, and gives direc- 
tions for make-up, costume, etc. There is a 
chapter also on radio broadcasting. 





“To any one wanting to know the. working 
inside of a theatre I know of no bette? book to 
suggest. Other books there may be and are on 
the vague art of the theatre, or the inspiration 
of acting, and the lure of the footlights. But 
for the stranger or the beginner, awed by the 
strangeness of his surroundings, this little 
book is the safest and surest guide I know.”’ 
W. D. Blake 

+ N Y World plim My 11 °30 300w 

“This is a fair example of the sort of hand- 
book on acting and stage manners’ which 
seems to be growing more and more popular. It 
contains much that is sound and useful, though 
the general point of view has its limitations."’ 

— Times [London] Lit Sup p459 My 29 '30 
150w 


HAKE, GUY DONNE GORDON, and BUTTON, 
EUSTACE HARRY. Architectural drawing; 
a practical handbook for students and others. 
96p il $3.75 Scribner [10s 6d Batsford] 


744 Architectural drawing [30-26560] 


An elementary course in draughtsmanship for 
the beginning architect. Fully illustrated. 


Booklist 26:347 Je '30 
Boston Transcript p2 Ja 25 ‘30 120w 
St Louis 28:139 My ’'30 





“At a first glance rather elementary, this 
turns out to be a useful guide to the practice 
of drawing as it concerns the architect. Noth- 
ing in this book is left to chance; the ‘hints 
for comfort in working’ are well worth atten- 
tion, and there is an excellent chapter on let- 
tering—in which the modifying effects of tools 
and materials are duly noted. The illustrations 
are taken from good models.” 

+" [London] Lit Sup pl103 F 6 ‘30 
Ww 


KAHLE, MRS KATHERINE MORRISON. 
Modern French decoration, 219p il $3.50 Put- 
nam 


747 Furniture. House decoration 30-10378 


An authoritative discussion of the practical 
application of modern art principles to home 
furniture and decoration, concerned chiefly with 
modern French trends. With 27 illustrations and 
a preface by M Leon Deshairs of the Paris 
Musée des arts décoratifs. 





Booklist 26:385 Jl '30 

“{Mrs] Kahle writes with a sense of pro- 
portion and a knowledge of the historical back- 
ground of what she is discussing.”’ 

+ New Statesman 35:286 Je 7 '30 100w | 

“It is clear and readable, although many of 
the excellent illustrations will not be new to 
those familiar with other works on the subject.”’ 
W. R. Brooks 

+ — Outlook 154:629 Ap 16 '30 80w 


LAMKIN, NINA B. Good times for all times; 
a cyclopedia of entertainment with programs, 
outlines, references and practical suggestions 
for home, church, school and community. 377p 
il $4 French 

793 Amusements. Entertaining 29-29838 


Entertainment suggestions for all occasions. 
The lists include ten ready programs for the 
home, neighborhood parties, high school parties, 
programs for men's and women’s organizations, 
churches and communities, boy’s and _ girl’s 
clubs, and holidays. There are also directions 
for costumes and costuming, and on producing 
a play. The appendix contains’ selected 
bibliographies of plays, readings, dances, etc. 





Booklist 26:304 My °30 
‘“‘An immense book making little less than an 
encyclopedia on entertainment of ever sort 
for old and young; I never saw one with such 
elaborate and useful documentation.” 
+ Outlook 155:347 Jl 2 °30 50w 


St Louis 28:141 My ’30 


800 Literature 


EATON, WALTER PRICHARD. Drama in Eng- 
lish. 365p $2 Scribner 
822.09 English drama—History and criticism. 
American drama—History and _ criticism. 
Theater—Great’ Britain. Theater—United 
States 30-13752 
A history of the development of the drama 
in English from the first plays in the church 
to the plays of Paul Green and Eugene O'Neill. 
Bibliographical notes and an index. 





‘‘Mr. Eaton's research into the development 
of the theatre and his deductions therefrom 
are of considerable interest and constitute the 
chief merit of the book. Some irrelevant 
emphasis is placed on the economic aspect, 
since playwriting is an art, not a business, and 
the book is mete oT My questionable gener- 
alizations.’’ Olga Ka 

+ — Bookm 71: 170 aT "30 400w 

“A useful book for students or for drama 
clubs and one which will also interest plav- 
goers who ask for more than uncritically 
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EATON, Walter Pritchard—Continued 
accepted amusement from the theatre.”’ F. L. 
Robbins 

+ Outlook 155:225 Je 11 '30 80w 


900 History 


GIBBONS, HERBERT ADAMS. Wider hori- 
es the new map of the world. 402p $3 Cen- 
ury 

909.82 History, Modern. Twentieth century. 
World politics. Progress 30-14612 

A history of the geographical, litical and 
social WET which have taken "lane between 

1900 and 19 Dr Gibbons surveys, among other 

phenomena, the new measurements of time and 

space, international trade and investment, wom- 
an’s place in the new world, the influence of 
youth in contem ee history, international or- 

— _craee and changes in the map of the 

wor! 





“Chiefly by the juxtaposition of well-chosen 
and inherently absorbing material, Dr. Gibbons 
earries his reader along. Most of ‘what he tells 
us, all of us already know who are at all ad- 
dicted to the morning paper. At best he is 
supplementing the news of the last thirty years 
with competent editorial comment. But the ar- 
rangement is so good that one is grateful for 
a bird's-eye — even of familiar country.”’ 
Stringfellow Barr 

+ Books pl0 Ag 3 ’30 1000w 
Boston Transcript p2 Jl 16 "30 480w 


“He takes up such differing phases of human 
activity as trade and investments, cultural mi- 
gration, woman’s new place, and youth in con- 
temporary history. Beneath these and a dozen 
other similar c ter headings, he has mar- 
shaled an extraordinary array of facts and has 
set them forth with clarity and simplicity. The 
book is as thoroughly a are ot of a philosopher 
as was anything that Keyserling ever wrote, 
but it is vastly more sane and more readable 
than any of the cutgivings of that egoistic 
thinker.’’ W. J. 

oo ae Science Monitor p13 Je 28 ’30 


“Wider Horizons’ is a useful book. It sticks 
pretty close to the surface in dealing with eco- 
nomic and political problems, neglects the Bal- 
kans and Russia at the expense of the rest of 
Europe, and does little more than hint at the 
social unrest which renders unstable today half 
of the governments on the Continent. ut it 
is well written, lively, and packed with informa- 
tion such as everybody would do well to have.”’ 

pathy Mccm get gy Ach aig 730w 


Reviews oe W Shaw 
of Rs gon 8 Jl 30 100w 


910 Geography and Travel 


DUFFUS, ROBERT LUTHER. Sante Fe trail. 
2838p il $5 Longmans 


917.8 Sante Fé trail. West—History 


The origins and history—from the time of 
Coronado to the arrival of the first railway at 
Sante Fé—of the first of the great transcon- 
tinental trails and for two decades the most 
travelled. Mr Duffus takes up the story of 
the famous trail makers, tells of skirmishes 
and wars with Indians along the trail, de- 
scribes the pioneer civilization of Sante Fé 
itself, and traces the course of railway con- 


struction to the portrals of the city. 





“Mr. Duffus has told the exciting story of 
the Santa Fe trail with an admirable appre- 
ciation for its dramatic and romantic charac- 
teristics. . The historical significance of the 


trail is rightly evaluated; its economic oe 

icance balanced by its social and personal. 

skillful use ¢. source materials, of which there 
Duffus has preserved much of 


is a wealth, Mr. 


the flavor and color of the trail. It is diffi- 
cult to improve on Gregg, or even on Inman, 
but Mr. Duffus has given us a vivacious and 
accurate chronicle of one of the great high- 
ways of commerce.”’ H. S. Commager 
+ Books pl Ag 10 ‘30 1550w 
“The book is written with distinction and 
with charm. Though the absence of notes 
and citations seems sometimes to throw a bur- 
den of needful details on the text, the skilled 
craftsman knows how to manage these things 
without cloggi Bey: narrative to the weari- 
ness of the reader. Also Mr. Duffus has caught 
the spirit of the time and the color of the 
environment. . . The work as a whole is of 
solid substance, brilliantly effective in treat- 
ment."” W. J. Ghent 
+N Y Times pl2 Ag 10 '30 1150w 
“Books on the trail have been written be- 
fore, but none so comprehensive as this. It 
supersedes the classic of Josiah Briggs and the 
fantasia of Henry Inman. But the chief value 
of Mr. Duffus’s work is that it represents a 
sifting of intricate history and a fresh point 
of view.’ Don Glassman 
+N Y World pim Ag 17 '30 420w 
“R. L. Duffus has told this story with a 
fascination that the novelist can only rarely 
attain.’ 
+ Outlook 155:588 Ag 13 '30 320w 


PINCHOT, GIFFORD. To the South Seas; the 
cruise of the eo Pg & Pinchot to the 
Galapagos, the d the Tuamotu 

Islands, and Tanith. B00p il ty 50 Winston 


ee. 6 Shree Seatitee and travel. 
Mary Pinchot (schooner). Voyages and 
travels 30-13747 


An absorbing travel- yansative of adventure 
and scientific discove Oy. Gifford Pinchot, 
governor of Pennsylvan 23-27, and member 
of the American museum of natural history. 
The cruise of the schooner Mary Pinchot to 
the South Seas was undertaken in cooperation 
with the United States national museum, and 
the party, besides members of Mr Pinchot’s 
family, included several naturalists and a 
sere pher. The author gives an account of 
the ip’s adventures, its visits to the 
Galapagce, the Marquesas, the Tuamotu Islands 
and Tahiti. 





Books p13 Jl 20 '30 250w 
Boston Transcript pl Je 7 ‘30 450w 
“The recording of it is obviously almost as 
thrilling a matter to the adventurer as the 
actual trip. Mr. Pinchot had a gorgeous trip 
and so much of his enthusiasm has got into 
the setting down of the events of the trip that 
the reader a@ grand time, too. Salted with 
humor as well as sea air.’ 
te ee Daily Tribune pl2 Je 28 °30 


“Mr. te inchot has written his book simply, 
in conversational style, with a gusto that be- 
speaks his own enjoyment of every slight detail 
and with a sense of humor that makes reading 
the 490-odd pages easy. The book is most gen- 
erously illustrated with 250 B ae mm mt as 
well as with several maps and woodcuts—only 
a small part of the total collection of 2000 still 
pictures and seven miles of film.’ 

— Science Monitor p4 J] 5 ‘30 


Reviewed 4 Edwin Seaver 
N Y Evening Post pllm My 3 '30 130w 
“It is a travel book in the fine sense, the 
best that I have read in recent years. Mr. 
Pinchot’s intimate, straightforward, narrative 
style suits the subject well. It is a book to 
read, and to keep to read again. More valuable 
than the sto itself is the manifestation 
throughout it of the spirit of the man who first 
lived it and now tells it. Mr. Pinchot’s senses 
are as keen as those of a boy. He has a boy’s 
vivid sense of the wonder and beauty of the 
external world and the same tireless curiosity 
oe it, which is as rare as it is precious.”’ 


N 
+ Sat R of Lit 6:1187 Jl 12 '30 1400w 
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B or 92 Biography 


JAMES, WILL. Lone cowboy; my life story. 
433p il $2.75 Scribner 
B or 92 Cowboys 30-20657 


The autobiography of a cowboy who became 
artist and author. Will James tells in his cow- 
boy vernacular, and with illustrations from his 
own pen, the story of his wanderings as a little 
boy under the guardianship of Bopy (a Cana- 
dian trapper, Jean —. and of the early 
development of his love of horses and his desire 
to draw them. At Bopy’s death the boy goes 
on his own, and soon grows up to be a tough 
young rider and cowpuncher. Will James ade- 
quately sketches the events of his life on the 
range, and tells how he finally won success as 
an artist. 





“I've read about omen, of his and I’ve 
seen most of the drawings. ntil ‘Lone Cow- 
boy’ came along ‘Smoky’ was my favorite. But 
‘Lone Cowboy,’ as far as I’m concerned, is 
the best thing he ever did. The drawings in 
this book are pen-and-inks. Some of the best 
James ever did.”’ Ross Santee 

+ Books pl Ag 3 '30 1000w 

“There is reality and strength and an out 

of doors cleanness about ‘Lone Cowboy.’ It 
is as authentic a picture of the ‘wild’ west 
of the last thirty-odd years as has ever been 
set down, probably... Mr. James writes just 
as a cowboy talks. That is what gives tang 
to his writing. But what gives it vital sub- 
stance js an undeniable reality, an honesty that 
is the essence of fineness.’””’ Fanny Butcher 

+ Seceee Daily Tribune pl0 Ag 2 ‘30 


“Before the reader gets through with this 
book he will have a thorough understanding of 
the American cowboy. Herdriders the world 
over are picturesque and romantic persons, the 
Mexican vaquero, the Qo gaucho or the 
Australian bush ranger. Perhaps the American 
cowboy is the most picturesque of all. At least, 
here he is in the flesh and blood—the lone cow- 
boy.” R. F. Harrel 

+N Y Evening Post pis Ag 9 '30 90w 


“One gets from him the ‘feel’ of desert and 
prairie as many men must have experienced 
it, but as very few indeed have been able to 
express it. The result is a book to treasure and 
to return to whenever one wishes to be con- 
vinced all over again that there are open spaces 
and that in those open spaces men are men.” 
R. L. Duffus 

+ N Y Times p5 Ag 10 '30 1100w 


“It doesn’t matter how a man uses words 
ot oa he’s got a story to tell... The ranch 
rings a whole vocabulary with it... The 
whole picturesque use of an English language 
such as Shakespeare never knew or dreamed 
of flows through the writings of Will James.”’ 
Harry Hansen 

+ N Y World p9 Ag 2 '30 1000w 


“The story has fine things in it, and should 
be read for its native flavor, its grasp of life 
and its marvelous descriptions of horses. The 
drawings of animals are alive and interesting, 
but the Gowns of the human beings are 
dreadful! That is as it should be, when one 
considers!’"’ B. W. 

+ Outlook 155:629 Ag 20 '30 400w 


“Doubtless Mr. James has in places touched 
up his materials a bit, and invented a little 
romance when his story seemed to lack it; but 
doubtless also his narrative is essentially 
true. . . Altogether, it is a highly unusual 
book. The text alone would make it that, and 
the illustrations are a valuable addition to the 
text. Merely as a story, it will awaken the spirit 
of the boy in every adult male. But it is a 
great deal more than a mere story; it is a 
revelation of the continued existence in the 
West—down to 1914 at least—of much that most 
Americans supposed had forever passed away 
on our continent.”’ Allan Nevins 

Sat R of Lit 7:38 Ag 9 '30 1300w 


Fiction 


KAYE-SMITH, SHEILA (MRS THEODORE 
PENROSE FRY). Shepherds in sackcloth. 


3879p $2.50 Harper [7s 6d Cassell] 
30-16250 
For more than twenty-five years Mr Bennet, 
a true shepherd of his flock, ministered to 
his tiny parish on the borders of Sussex. Dis- 
cord enters the quiet parish with the advent 
of the rich and domineering Mrs Millington 
who tries to force her religious convictions on 
the vicar and set him at odds with his bishop. 
Mr Bennet and his gentle wife also become in- 
nocently involved in the tragic love affair of 
Mrs Millington’s niece, Theresa, and a young 
nonconformist preacher. 





“Not since we read Joanna Godden has a 
novel by Sheila Kaye-Smith touched us more 
poignantly than this latest romance of hers— 
Shepherds in Sackcloth. . . Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
an English novelist of the highest rank, is 
a person to be thankful for, and one whose 
compassionate criticism of life deserves wide 
consideration.’’ Lynn Anderson 

-+ Bookm 71:547 Ag '30 350w 

“When credit for having written one more 
sympathetic story of Sussex life has been given 
to Miss Kaye-Smith, it must be admitted that 
her work drops this time quite a bit below the 
high-water mark. It is true that by choosing 
to deal with very simple themes, with the 
people who are cigse to earth and with the 
countryside she knows so well, she has picked 
stuff of enduring quality and beauty. But per- 
haps no one scene or atmosphere can yield 
fresh inspiration beyond a certain point. Per- 
haps it is time for an excursion into fresh 
lands. Whatever the cause, it seems to me 
that this book is without the power to work 
its way into the hidden places of the mind 
where our really important impressions are 
treasured.’’ M. C. wson 

+ — Books p5 Ag 24 '30 600w 

Reviewed by E. F. Edgett 

Boston Transcript p2 Ag 30 '30 1550w 


Nation 131:228 Ag 27 '30 180w 


“Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith can use the Chris- 
tian sacrificial language intelligently and beau- 
tifully; it is a pleasure to read someone wno 
both believes in the religion and understands 


+ Nation and Ath 46:682 F 15 °30 100w 


“The strength and beauty of this book lie 
partly in the perfect balance between charac- 
ters and setting—for not yo the people 
all stand up, but the trees ve real roots; 
partly in the fact that its humour and its piti- 
fulness are, as in real life, imperceptibly 
blended; and partly in Miss Kaye-Smith’s gift 
for unobtrusive epigrams, and not satirical epi- 
grams alone, but good-natured ones, which are 
rarer. .. This is a story which condemns 
nothing save intolerance, pleads for nothing 
save kindness. If it does not haunt you a 
little, either you are very hard-hearted or else 
you are already a saint.’’ 

+ New Statesman 34:670 Mr 1 '30 500w 

“It may be admitted at once that, in ‘Shep- 
herds in Sackcloth’ the original triumph of 
‘Joanna Godden’ has not been equaled. It is 
perhaps less necessary to add that ‘Shepherds 
in Sackcloth’ is an unusually competent and 
satisfying novel. Miss Kaye-Smith has 
woven together very neatly the diverse threads 
of her story. It is not lacking in drama, or in 
conviction, or in profoundly simple human un- 
derstanding, but it falls somewhere short of 
unity. The pathetic, shadowy figure of Mr. 
Bennet is scarcely sufficient to weld into a 
single theme the bold and inharmonious des- 
tinies of Theresa Silk and George Heasman.”’ 
Margaret Wallace 

+—N Y Evening Post pis Ag 23 '30 750w 

“There are scenes in this novel which equal 
in power any which Miss Kaye-Smith has writ- 
ten, except perhaps the climactic passages of 
‘Joanna dden,’ which is, after all, one of 
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KAYE-SMITH, Sheila—Continued 
the high peaks in English fiction of the last 
thirty years. ers who find themselves at 
sea in the mass of fumbling, half articulated 
novels by half-baked writers who have nothing 
to say and say it badly, should not miss this 
work of.an accomplished craftsman who knows 
her way about life and gazes upon it with sane 
and oe eyes.”’ 
+N Y Times p7 Ag 31 ‘30 600w 
“The book is rounded, replete with detail. 
Because it is real, it bites deep into your sym- 
pathy. It leads you, perhaps, into a world 
alien in its preoccupation with doctrines, 
creeds, and church ceremony, in its tremendous 
ignoring of the universe. Yet this little world 
soars above its own limitations, as Miss Kaye- 
Smith describes it, and you find yourself at 
the center of humanity. You know that she is 
giving you the truth.’ V. P. Ross 
+ Outlook 155:666 Ag 27 '30 900w 
“Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith knows the clerical 
atmosphere well. Her creatures are something 
more than lay figures, although they are there 
to make a case in religious controversy. She 
does this with rather suspicious melodramatic 
effect.’’ V. S. Pritchett 
Spec 144:99 Ja 18 '30 130w 
“Sheila Kaye-Smith has always used simple 
materials, and in ‘Shepherds in Sackcloth’ she 
has made a fine novel out of them.”’ 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p42 Ja 16 ‘30 
"30 500w 


PRIESTLEY, JOHN BOYNTON. Angel pave- 
ment. 494p $3 Harper eé.Geeet 
-Z2U801 


From the Baltic to the Thames came Mr 
Golspie and invaded the shabby offices of 
Twigg and Dersingham in Angel Pavement, a 
dingy little London side street. His bluff and 
gusty presence animated the slumbering office, 
giving it for a brief spell an unwonted air of 
activity, and penetrated even the home lives 
and ties of its shabby clerks. Then as sud- 
denly as he came, he disappeared, leaving 
havoc in his wake. 





“The book gives you ‘good, solid food.’ It 
spreads its abundance before you, not clumsily, 
to rob you of appetite, but simply, with a cer- 
tain seasoned dignity, with due thought for 
your digestion. - Because of its amplitude, 
because of its blended irony with understand- 
ing, this book of Mr. Priestley’s seems to mar- 
ry the old, ample form of the novel with the 
passionate analysis of the new. The two 
trends restrain each other and fulfill each 
other. The marriage is a true one, elastic and 
dignified.’’ V. P. Ross 

+ Books p5 S 7 ‘30 750w 

‘TIT allow myself to entertain the thought that 
before we are very much older pilgrimages 
will be made to Angel Pavement much in the 
same way that they are to the Bull at Roches- 
ter or the Six Poor Travellers in the same 
city.”” J. B. S. Bennett 

+ Nation and Ath 47:653 Ag 23 '30 320w 

“Mr. Priestley stands beside his panorama, 
the benevolent showman, confident in his 
power to entertain, and pleasing one by the 
very expectedness of his manipulation of the 
pointer. It is this charm of the easily ex- 
pected, in incident and (for the most part) in 
character, that carries the reader on and on, 
on and on, right to the unexpectedly inconclu- 
sive end. 3 in the matter of Angel 
Pavement’s ending is the novel likely to be ad- 
versely criticised by its readers. Mr. Priestly 
makes a sorry compromise with the ‘slice-of- 
life’ school, and leaves all his personages stand- 
ing on the brink of the really unpleasant and 
underserved abyss to which he has led them, 
stirring not a finger to point out a_ bridge 
across or a path that may lead them back to 
sonny: So the whole elaborate tale breaks 
oO ia 


ps — New Statesman 35:622 Ag 23 °30 950w 

“Mr. Priestley does not seem to revive the 
past from scorn for the present tempo of the 
novel. He stands apart from his own time in 


his capacity for patience, in his willingness to 
give full measure to his work. Yet he lives 
actually in the common, average world of his 
own day, throu a deep, sane wonder at the 
flux of human life.’’ V. P. Ross 

+ Outlook 156:66 S 10 '30 600w 

‘“**Angel Pavement’ is a big novel in both 

senses of the epithet. The writing, almost 
throughout, reveals an effortless quality which 
is a relief from the hectographic methods of 
much modern fiction.’’ 

+ Sat R 150:231 Ag 23 '30 1000w 


“Mr. Priestley’s power of observing and de- 
picting the multitudinous facets of every-day 
life of the humors and tragedies of undis- 
tinguished English souls is remarkable. Yet the 
essayist, the special reporter and the collector 
of faits dwers still hamper the novelist. A 
collection of portraits, however masterly, does 
not make a picture: and what Mr. Priestley can 
do when the novelist prevails is to be seen in 
the pages where Turgis, mad with passion and 
disappointment, prowls and grows thin round 
Lena’s flat in Maida Vale.”’ 

+ “we [London] Lit Sup p666 Ag 21 '30 
50w 


ROSMAN, ALICE GRANT. Young and secret. 
312p $2 Minton 
30-18861 


Una Swithin, young and rather lonely be- 
cause of her parent's absorption in their own 
affairs, became much attached to her dog, Tim. 
One day in Kensington Gardens Tim had his 
life saved by a personable young sculptor. That 
was the beginning of a _ delightfully naive 
courtship, and in due time Una found that she 
was no longer lonely. 





“The unexciting but deftly wrought compli- 
cations make the story a pleasant entertain- 
ment for those who, seeking mere amusement, 
prefer to read of characters that are lifesize 
and recognizable and skillfully managed. The 
relationship between Una’s beautiful mother 
and her serious, jealous, devoted father, 
troubled by his sense of inferiority, and the 
effect of his relationship on their child form 
an unusually delicate study.’’ F. T. Marsh 

ks p10 Je-29 30 550w 

“For the sort of book she writes, Miss Ros- 

man writes well.’’ Edwin Seaver 
N Y Evening Post p8m Je 28 '30 80w 


“There is an undercurrent of strong and 
grave emotion which makes the story some- 
thing more than a merely amusing tale. Miss 
Rosman has, in fact, achieved an admirable 
blend of the important qualities which render 
a novel at once intensely readable and deeply 
stimulating."’ Margaret Wallace 

+ N Y Times p7 Je 29 °30 600w 


‘“‘A charming tale, sensitive, intelligent, warm 
with humor and sympathy.”’ F. L. Robbins 
+ Outlook 155:349 Jl 2 '30 120w 


Children’s Books 


BRONSON, WILFRID S. Fingerfins, the tale of 
a Sargasso fish. 52p $2 Macmillan 


597 Fishes—Juvenile literature 30-13341 


“The author was staff artist on a scientific 
expedition to the Sargasso Sea. In ‘Fingerfins’ 
he tells the story of a Sargasso fish, who lived 
in the Sargasso weed, pulled himself along by 
his fins, like webbed fingers, swelled up to 
prevent the larger fishes from swallowing him, 
was caught by a member of the expedition and 
kept in a tank on the ship’s deck, but was 
washed overboard, tank and all, by a gigantic 
wave and so returned to his home in the City 
of Sargasso Weed.’’—N Y Times 





“Here is an original and charming addition 
to sea lore and true story books. It puts one, 
in short, completely in the mood of a fish and 
incidentally gives the clearest account, both in 
picture and text, of that ‘strange river in the 
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Atlantic Ocean’—the Gulf Stream—and the Sar- 
gasso Sea that I have yet seen in a child's 
book.’’ A. C. Moore 

+ Books p8 Je 15 '30 500w 

“An unusual and delightful little book for 

children from 7 to 10. Scientifically accurate, 
the book is written with a charming humor 
and an imaginative quality, which will make 
Fingerfins very real to child readers. The 
illustrations are unique; without losing their 
scientific value they have the same humor and 
zest as the text.’’ A. T. Eaton 

+ N Y Times pl7 Je 8 '30 200w 


Outlook 155:340 Jl 2 ’30 20w 


“A little book of perfect accuracy and excel- 
lent illustration. . . Every child who can read 
English should = fe ‘Thank you, Mr. Bronson!’ 
for this delightful story.’’ Ida Mellen 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:1146 Je 21 '30 550w 


FERRIS, HELEN JOSEPHINE (MRS AL- 
BERT B. TIBBETTS), ed. When I was a 
girl; the stories of five famous women as told 
by themselves. 301p il $2.50 Macmillan 


920.7 Woman—Biography. Schumann-Heink, 
Ernestine. Scudder, Janet. Curie, Mme 
Marie (Sklodowska). Addams, Jane. Sugi- 
moto, Etsu (Inagaki) 30-18882 
The life stories of five famous women—Ern- 
estine Schumann-Heink, Janet Scudder, Marie 
Curie, Jane Addams, and Etsu Sugimoto—told 
from their autobiographical works by Miss Fer- 
ris, who supplies an introductory sketch to each 
of the five accounts. 


‘‘Miss Ferris has an uncanny way of knowing 
what girls like to read and what they find most 
interesting. Perhaps no girl under fourteen will 
be prepared to get the most from them, but 
after that age there is no reader who would 
not follow them with absorption.’’ 

+ Bookm 7l1:vii Ag '30 80w 

“Miss Ferris has written an _ introductory 
article to each of these stories. Her biographic 
summaries are splendid and will act as a very 


good introduction to the characters for the girl 
* tuaneaa It is a book of great interest.’’ S. 8S. 


-+- Boston Transcript p3 Ag 9 '30 750w 
‘To the autobiographical chapters Miss Fer- 
ris has prefixed brief introductions summarizing 
the careers of the chosen group and adding 
some general comment upon its members. We 
cannot but feel that Miss Ferris is too con- 
descending in these notes, that she has infused 
too much of an ‘up-lift’ intention into them and 
has thereby written down to a public which if 
it is old enough to read her volume with appre- 
ciation is old enough to draw its own con- 
clusions from its narrations. Neverthless, her 
book is one which should, and is sure to com- 
mand attention.’’ John Bird 
+ — Sat R of Lit 6:1178 Jl 5 '30 250w 


ORTON, MRS HELEN (FULLER). Queenie 
the story of a cow. 119p $1.25 Stokes 
29-1556 
‘“‘Queenie was the pet of Ted and his cousin 
Nancy, and she received her name because she 
was queen of the farm. When she was sep- 
arated from her calf, the Princess, Qucenie 
walked six miles to find her, and when the 
Princess caught her foot in the railroad tracks, 
Queenie helped to save her.’’—Springf’d Re- 
publican 


Cleveland Open Shelf pi60 D ‘29 


Queenie,’ being realistic, and not at all 
quaint, is a good oatmeal tale, and the episode 
of the calf stuck on the railroad track is like 
something real set down, not something writ- 
ten up.’’ Ernestine Evans 
+ N Y Times p37 O 27 '29 50w 

‘‘Mrs. Orton has the child’s point of view, 
and the story of Queenie the supercow will 
interest little children who enjoy being read 
to or who are beginning to read to them- 
selves. It is a pleasant, simple tale, and will 
bring to urban children some glimpse of the 
charm of life on a farm.” 
+ Sat R of Lit 6:431 N 16 '29 160w 


Springf’d Republican p7e D 15 ‘29 80w 
Wis Lib Bul 25:325 O ’29 
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women in any capacity, also, and not least, 
to libraries. 


Helps for Work With Children 


List or Books ror Giris, by Effie L. Power, 
2 copies 25c 
This is a revised edition, suggesting a num- 
ber of useful books of fiction for girls of 
the “between” age. 


Tue Book SHop: A Procressive Book Revue, 
by Rosa L. Sasloe. paper, 50c, postpaid. 
This book play is adapted for school as 

well as library use ‘since it reaches all grades 

from the kindergarten to the high school. 


ScHoot Lisrary MANAGEMENT. New fifth edi- 
tion rev. by Martha Wilson. In press. 
There are many changes and additions in 

the new edition of Miss Wilson's popular 

manual for school libraries which will bring 
it down to date in all respects. It is expected 
that the book will be ready in December. 


Of More General Nature 


Untrep States GOVERNMENT PuBLICATIONS, by 
Anne M. Boyd. In press. 


Based on the course in government docu- 
ments given in the University of Illinois; 
helpful for the general librarian as well as 
for the library school instructor and student. 


LocatinG Books IN AMERICAN LIpRARIES, by 
Constance M. Winchell. In press. 
Originally prepared as a thesis, this volume 

takes up the problem of library loans, espe- 

cially dealing with the problem of locating 
books wanted. 

CENSORSHIP AND THE Pustic Liprary, by 
George F. Bowerman. In press. 

A selection of papers and addresses pub- 
lished or given by Mr. Bowerman during his 
library life. To be published in form similar 
to Library Essays and the Librarians’ Open 
Shelf by Arthur E. Bostwick. 


Livinc AutHors: A Book of Biographies, 
edited by “Dilly Tante.” 

A collection of approximately 400 biog- 
raphies of authors, the majority of which 
have never been published. Publication has 
unfortunately been delayed by illness of the 
editor. The collection was formerly tentative- 
ly entitled A BroGRAPHICAL MANUAL oF 
CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS. 


Best Booxs or Our Time, by Asa Don Dick- 
inson. $1.50. In press. 





One THousAND Best Books, by Asa Don 
Dickinson. $1.50. In press. 
These are reprints of these two well-known 
books, with minor alterations. It is expected 
that they will be ready in December. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


R. G. Volumes Wanted 


Two of the final cumulated volumes of the 
ReEApERS’ GUIDE are now out of print, Vol- 
ume I, 1900-1904, and Volume IV, 1915-1018. 
Some of the larger reference libraries find 
that their copies are worn out and wish to 
replace them. If any of the smaller libraries 
find that these volumes can be spared we shall 
be glad to hear from them and we can make 
a very liberal allowance for them. 

We should also be glad to hear from libra- 
ries willing to dispose of any copies of 
Poole’s Index or the abridged Poole’s or the 
ReApeERS’ GUIDE, 1900-1904 and I9I0-I914. 


“Announced Contents” 


In answer to a question on our latest ques- 
tionnaire with regard to the “Index to An- 
nounced Contents of Reapers’ Guipe Periodi- 
cals” more than one librarian made the answer 
“Have never received it.” 

May we call the attention of all Reapers’ 
Gute subscribers that this “Index” is a part 
of every issue of the Gume and so is received 
automatically by all subscribers. Look for 


SCHULTZ 
Library Covers 


Easy Filing — Quick Finding 
Strong, — cardboard Cover File 


Containers 















shows, describes and 
gives prices. Sent on 
request, no obliga- 
tion. 








H. SCHULTZ & CO. 
535 West Superior St. 
Chicago 
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the section on buff paper at the back part of 
the Guipe. Here is an additional service that 
you may not be taking full advantage of. 


Waldo Library Purchased 


A Catalog of Chemical, Metallurgical, and 
Engineering Publications recently purchased 
from the estate of the late Dr. Leonard 
Waldo, internationally known metallurgist and 
electrical engineer, has just been issued by 
Tue H. W. Witson Company. Copies on 
request. 


Periodicals Added to Indexes 


World Unity has been added to the Inrer- 
NATIONAL INDEX and will be indexed hence- 
forth. 

The following periodicals were elected for 
indexing in THe Epucation Inpex by libra- 
rians who answered the Summer question- 
naire: Agricultural Education, American 
Teacher, Educational Survey, Home Eco- 
nomics News, International Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, International Review of Edu- 
cational Cinematography, Junior College 
Journal, Mind and Body News Bulletin, Pro- 
gressive Teacher, Research Quarterly of the 
American Physical Education Association, 
Science Classroom, Teachers College Journal. 

Additions to other indexes will be an- 
nounced in due course. 











| HOLLISTON | 
ARBLE 
The most beautiful 
of all 


cover materials 





A new-fashioned book 
cloth which gives beauty, 
good-taste, and smart style 
to the most humble library 
book. Has a sturdy buck- 
ram construction for dura- 
bility and costs no more 
than ordinary binding 
materials. . 
































...in Richmond, Va. _ 


...they chose the best! 


The building . .. the last word in 
modern library construction ... a 
credit to the community. 


The equipment ... built by Globe- 
Wernicke experts .. . an installa- 
tion appropriate for their beautiful 
building. 


It is only logical that equipment of 
the highest character should be se- 
lected. That their choice was 
Globe-Wernicke Library Equip- 
ment is significant. 


Globe-Wernicke is well prepared to serve 

your requirements . . . whether for a single 
. unit or a complete installation. 
Richmond Public Library, 


Richmond, Va. ° . 
Baskervill & Lambert, Architects. Write Now for New Library 


Edward L. Tilton, Consultant. Equipment Catalog 
Thomas P. Ayer, Librarian. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Library Equipment Division 
CINCINNATI 
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Martin Flavin 


ARTIN FLAVIN was born in San 

Francisco on November 2, 1883, 
and was educated in the public schools 
of Chicago and at the University of Chi- 
cago for two years. Most of his life has 
been spent in the East and Middle West, 
tho he is very greatly devoted to the 
Monterey Coast in California where he 
lived for several years. His home is 
now in Carmel, California, but he has 
resided at different times in San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, New York, Paris, and 
in several small towns in the Middle 
West. He has travelled in Europe, Asia 
and the South Seas. 

“My parents,” writes Mr. Flavin, 
“were liberal-minded people. They took 
me to the theatre before I learned to 
walk. Romeo and Juliet made an indel- 
ible impression upon me at the age of 
four or five. . . In short the theatre was 
the passion of my childhood, and it 
seems reasonable to assume that I was 
stage-struck from birth.” 

In Chicago at the age of twelve or 
fourteen Flavin began to write, act, and 
direct. He was leader of a group of 
boys and girls who rigged a stage in the 
basement of his home and produced a 
number of plays to adult audiences. 

“During my college days,” continues 
Mr. Flavin, “I was identified with all 
college theatrical activities. My college 
career was interrupted, and for a short 
time I wrote short stories for the maga- 
zines with decent success. During part 
of this period I worked for the Chicago 
Tribune. Writing as a business did not 
seem to me to promise a financial inde- 
pendence which would enable me to 
write to suit myself. An opportunity 
presenting to enter a manufacturing 
business, I did so, and for twelve years 
did not write a line. It was not until 
1918 that I was able to begin to divorce 
myself from business life, and today I 
have no other occupation or major in- 
terest in life save writing for the theatre. 
My first New York success was Children 
of the Moon, produced in 1923. Since 
then I have had six plays on Broadway.” 

In the season of 1929 there were three 
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MARTIN FLAVIN 


of Mr. Flavin’s plays on Broadway at 
the same time. One of them, The Crim- 
inal Code, was written at his home in 
California in January, 1928, as the ex- 
pression of an emotional reaction result- 
ing from a visit to San Quentin (Cali- 
fornia State Penitentiary). 

This is Mr. Flavin’s summary of his 
career as playwright: “In twelve years 
I have written fifteen full-length plays 
and several short ones. Most of these 
plays have been produced with varying 
degrees of approbation and success. For 
several years the theatre has been my 
sole occupation. Despite its griefs and 
bitter disappointments, it has given me 
satisfaction and great joy. It is capri- 
cious, sometimes brutal, and sometimes 
glorious.” 

Mr. Flavin is the author of the follow- 
ing published plays: Children of the 
Moon, A Question of Principle, Brains, 
Casualties, The Blind Man, An Emer- 
gency Case, Service for Two, Lady of 
the Rose, The Criminal Code, Broken 
Dishes, and Spindrift. 
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Dignified, Efficient . . . 


Library Bureau installations 


are never the result of chance 
or guesswork 


Each detail is carefully planned beforehand... 
particular requirements and specific needs are 
thoroughly examined before suggested arrange- 
ments cad final plans are submitted. 


We invite you to avail yourself freely of the ser- 
vices of the entire Library Bureau organization of 
trained efficient experts. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


Division 
Remington Rand Business Service 


HEADQUARTERS POINTS OF LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


205 East 42nd St. 118 Federal St. 214 Monroe St. 
New York City Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 





Library 
Princeton, New Jersey 
High School 


Special Dark Finish Oak 
Equipment 
by Library Bureau 
Ernest Sibley, Architect 
Lawrence Licht, Associate 





1200 S. Grand Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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D. B. Wyndham Lewis 


D (OMINIC) B(EVAN) WYND- 

HAM LEWIS, best known in this 
country for his lives of Villon and Louis 
XI, is not to be confused with the artist 
and author, Percy Wyndham Lewis. 
They are not related in any way, and 
except for their names they are entirely 
dissimilar in appearance and in the char- 
acter of their works. This Wyndham 
Lewis is known in England as “Beach- 
comber ;” his column “By the Way,” in 
the London Daily Express, resembles the 
journalistic departments of Heywood 
Broun and Christopher Morley in this 
country. 


The writer gives this informal sketch 
of himself: “Born 1894 of a family 
reasonably old but lately decayed, rooted 
in the counties of Carmerther and Pem- 
broke (Wales). One distinguished 
member about the end of the XIII cen- 
tury—one Rhys ap Lewis, counsellor of 
Llewellyn ap Griffith, the last ruling 
Prince of Wales (slain 1282). Since 
then the clan has declined into obscure 
small squires and clergymen, unknown to 
fame. I passed my earliest years in the 
library of a country rectory, and am 
probably one of the few men in the 
world who has ever read the sermons of 
Jewell and the Ecclesiastical Polity of 
Hooker at a tender age: and damned 
awful they were, and are. Educated 
thenceforth at reasonable expense, I was 
intended to read for the law and would 
have proceeded to do so at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, had not the Great War 
broken out to my greater relief. Joined 
the Army on September 1, 1914, as a 
private soldier in an infantry regiment, 
and by the time of the Armistice I had 
risen, without influence, social or politi- 
cal, to the rank of second-lieutenant. 
Went to France early in 1915, went into 
trenches, disliked them, kept on disliking 
them, disliked them more and more and 
then got shell shock (twice). This has 
influenced my outlook to some degree. 
In 1916 was sent to the Macedonian 
front, when I had malaria about eight 
times seriously, filling in the intervals 
with boredom and malaria. Early in 
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D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 


1918 invalided, by way of Malta, to 
England and just as I was getting out 
for the French front once more Armis- 
tice broke out. Demobilised late in 1918. 

“In 1919 I thought of journalism, for 
some reason and joined. the staff of, the 
London Daily Express as a colyumist, 
conducting the “By the Way” column 
under the pseudonym of “Beachcomber.” 
After four years of this I left the Daily 
Express and have since written a weekly 
article of an alleged light nature for the 
London Daily Mail, which I still do.” 

He is, according to himself, “impul- 
sive, lazy, easily imposed upon (except 
by the Grave and Good), temperamental, 
distinctly Celt, full of strong loves and 
hates and generally unpleasant.” 

Mr. Lewis lives in St. Germain, near 
the house once occupied by Madame 
De Maintenon, and he knows Paris with 
a thoroughness possible only after years 
of residence there. 

Among his publications in this coun- 
try are: Francois Villon (1928), King 
Spider, some aspects of Louis XI of 
France and his companions (1929) ; On 
Straw and other Conceits (1929). He 
has also translated Barbey d’Aurevilly’s 
Anatomy of Dandyism (1929) and ed- 
ited an anthology of bad verse, The 
Stuffed Owl (1930), in collaboration 
with Charles Lee. 
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Refer Your Readers to Authoritative Studies on 


The World Court Issue 


THE UNITED STATES 
THE WORLD COURT 


By Puur C. Jessup 


Assistant Professor of International 
Law at Columbia University 


“This book states 
curately the international 
following the resolution of January 27, 
1926, by which the Senate consented upon 
certain conditions in the form of reser- 
vations, that the United States should 
adhere to the protocol or treaty, creat- 
ing the Permanent Court of International 
a o Blihu Root, in the Fore- 
word, 


intelligently and ac- 
proceeding» 





165 pages, fully indexed, cloth $2.00 


WORLD PEACE 
40 Mt. Vernon Street 


FREE—lInternational Book News No. 12 on 


THE WORLD COURT 
1922-1929 


By MANLEy O. Hupson 


Bemis Professor of International Law 


at Harvard Law School 


A summary of the judgments, orders and 
advisory opinions of the Court, together 
with a brief statement of its origin, ac- 
companied by the text of essential docu- 
ments concerning the Court and Ameri- 
can adhesion thereto. The most econom- 
ical and compactly detailed analysis of 
the actual work of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice in action. 


211 pages, fully indexed, cloth 


FOUNDATION 
Boston, Mass. 


THE WORLD COURT, which includes 


$1.75 


an extensive bibliography on the Court and the issue of accession by the United States. 




















McClurg’s— 


specialize in library service. 
Librarians can leave all details of their orders to our 
care. This is made possible by our long years of ex- 
perience in handling the book business of Public 
Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities, together 
with our comprehensive stock of books of all American 


publishing houses. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 
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Margaret Ayer Barnes 


Author of Years of Grace 


UN TIL her fortieth year Margaret 

Ayer Barnes had never written any- 
thing more ambitious than a letter. A 
Who’s Who might have catalogued her 
then as “formerly Margaret Ayer, Chi- 
cago, born 1886; graduated from Bryn 
Mawr, 1907; married Cecil Barnes, at- 
torney, three years later; has three sons, 
aged 9, 13 and 15.” And there might 
be a few lines hinting at her social activi- 
ties. Or mentioning that for three years 
she was a director of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. Or stating in less frivolous words 
than her own that she’s “that hybrid 
creature—an amateur actress, having 
done quite a bit of acting down the years 
with the Aldis Players in Lake Forest 
and the North Shore Theatre in Win- 
netka.” 

In the midst of this busy life Mrs. 
Barnes suddenly started to write. The 
explanation lies in a trip abroad in the 
summer of 1926, on the road from 
Rouen to Paris. “My husband and I 
were motoring with some friends thru 
the French Cathedral towns,” she re- 
lates. “With our hands full of souven- 
irs we had bought at a little curio shop 
in Rouen, we went out on the highways 
of France and were instantly wrecked. 
Our French chauffeur is explaining yet 
how that large touring car ran into us. 
Anyhow, we were all broken up more or 
less seriously—I cracked my skull, three 
ribs and my back. It took six months of 
plaster casts to make me whole again, 
and since then I’ve never been the same. 
For to beguile the inactive hours I wrote 
four short stories, and the fact that they 
sold confirmed me in the habit. Now at 
home in Chicago or in Mattapoisett, 
Mass., where we spend our summers, the 
typewriter contributes to the noise of the 
domestic symphony.” 

In the swift course of three and a half 
years, Mrs. Barnes won threefold recog- 











MARGARET AYER BARNES 


nition, as short story writer, as_play- 
wright, and as novelist. Altho she was 
comparatively unknown, her first pub- 
lished book was a collection of short 
stories, Prevailing Winds (1928). As 
playwright, she first dramatized Edith 
Wharton’s Age of Innocence; then she 
wrote Jenny, in which Jane Cowl starred ; 
followed by Dishonored Lady, which ran 
all winter on Broadway in 1929 with 
Katharine Cornell in the lead. Her first 
novel, Years of Grace, published in 
1930, tells the story of Jane Ward, from 
her girlhood in the Chicago of the 1890's 
thru a stormy and aspiring youth, her 
marriage with a typical Bostonian, a 
passionate episode or two, the World 
War, and finally the full years of mid- 
dle life and of dramatic adjustment with 
the new generation. 
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CAMPBELL & LEUNIG, INC. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS 
8 EAST 12th STREET, NEW YORK 


Here are a few items selected at random from our 1931 
offerings:- 


(The Finest Pinocchio Ever Published) 


Pinocchio, The Adventure of 

By C. COLLODI with illustrations in colors by Attilio Mussino. Translated by Carol 
Della Chiesa. Blue decorative cloth, 8!/2x 11/2 inches. 406 pp. Printed in Florence, Italy. 
(Imported by Macmillan) $6.00 $3.50 


Paddle-Wheels and Pistols 
By IRVIN ANTHONY. illus. in color and black-and-white. Blue decorative cloth, 
4 x9% inches. 329pp. (The glorious story of the Mississippi river) Macrae, Phila. 1929. 
(Boxed) $4.00 $2.29 


Deep Water Days 

Edited by OLIVER G. SWAN. With 12 full-page color plates and over 100 in black- 
and-white by N. C. Wyeth and other famous artists. Blue decorative cloth, 7% x 9%, inches. 
506 pp. Macrae, Phila. 1929. (Boxed) $5.00 $2.69 


Romance Series 

CHILDREN’S HOMER, by Padriac Colum. STORY OF CUCHULAIN, by Elearnor 
Hall. KING OF IRELAND'S SON, by Padraic Colum. BOOK OF ELVES AND FAIRIES, by 
Frances Jenkins Olcott. THE BOYS' FROISSART, selected by Madalen Edgar, M.A. 
HAROLD FIRST OF THE VIKINGS, by Captain Charles Young. SHAKESPEARE'S ENGLISH 
KINGS, retold by Thomas Carter. STORY OF HEREWARD, by Douglas C. Stedman. STORY 
OF JEANNE D'ARC, by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. These splendid titles are illustrated in color 
and black-and-white. Substantially bound in cloth, 6x9 inches, from 200 to 300 pp. in each 
volume. Reprinted by Harrap, London, 1930 ($2.50 each) Each, $1.44 


Spanish Influence on American Architecture and Decoration 

By R. W. SEXTON, Associate Editor "The American Architect." With 228 full-pages 
of illustrations, showing hundreds of examples of plans, houses, furniture, hardware, and in- 
terior decoration. Brown cloth, 12!/4x 9/4 inches. Brentano's, 1927. ($10.00) $3.75 


Bronze and Copper in Italian Decorative Art 
By ARTURO PETTORELLI. With 385 full-page plates and many figures. (Text in Ital- 


ian) Green cloth, 9/2 12/2 inches. 66 pages of text. Published in Milano, Italy, 1926. 
($12.50) $5.95 


Indian Palaces and Dwellings 


By OSCAR REUTHER. With 176 full-page plates from photographs by Conrad Preus- 
ser and Friederich Wetzel. (Text in German) Dark red buckram, 11'/4x15 inches, 93 pages 
of text. Published in Germany, 1925. (Imported by Brentano's) $22.50 $12.25 


(Less 10% Discount for Prompt Payment) 
You are invited to order any or all of the above titles on approval. 


Librarians and others responsible for institutional book purchases will 
find it to their advantage to be on our Monthly Mailing List 


CAMPBELL & LEUNIG, INC.., 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS, 
8 EAST 12th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Babette Deutsch 
Author of Fire for the Night 


ABETTE DEUTSCH was born in 
1895 in New York City. She was 
educated there, receiving her B. A. at 
Barnard College in 1917. Her literary 
career may be said to have begun while 
she was still a sophomore, one of her 
poems having then aan published in The 
North American Review. After taking 
her degree she was for a time assistant 
to the editor of The Political Science 
Quarterly, and then secretary to the late 
Thorstein Veblen. In 1921 she was 
married to Avraham Yarmolinsky. They 
have two sons, Adam and Michael. 
Shortly after her marriage she went 
abroad with her husband, visiting sev- 
eral capitals in Western Europe, but 
spending the better part of her time in 
Russia, where Dr. Yarmolinsky was en- 
gaged in research. 

Miss Deutsch is the author of three 
volumes of poetry. The first of these, 
Banners, appeared two years after she 
left college. The second book, which 
was published a few years later, is en- 
titled Honey Out Of The Rock. Her 
latest volume is Fire For The Night 
1930. With her husband she has edited 
and translated three collections of for- 
eign verse, entitled respectively : Modern 
Russian Poetry, Contemporary German 
Poetry, and Russian Poetry. They have 
also cooperated on an English version of 
“The Twelve,” an epic of the Russian 
revolution, by Alexander Blok. A de 
luxe edition of this translation, illustra- 
ted with lithographs by George Biddle, 
is in preparation. Miss Deutsch has also 
published two novels: A Brittle Heaven, 
and In Such A Night. The latter was 
publish in England as well as here, and 
was also translated into Dutch. She has 
in addition written a little book of crit- 
icism Potable Gold, Some Notes on Po- 
etry and This Age. This volume, which 
appeared recently, was the result of the 
first of two series of lectures which she 
delivered under the auspices of The 
People’s Institute. She contributes ex- 
tensively to current periodicals, both as 
poet and prose writer. Many of her 
poems have been reprinted in various 
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BABETTE DEUTSCH 


anthologies, here and in England. She 
won The Nation Poetry Prize in 1926. 
Three years later she was Phi Beta Kap- 
pa poet at Columbia University, reading 
on that occasion her sonnet sequence: 
“Time and Spirit.” 





Henry Handel Richardson Receives 
Medal 


The Australian Literature Society re- 
cently presented a gold medal to “Henry 
Handel Richardson,” author of Ultima 
Thule and Maurice Guest, for the best 
novel written by an Australian in 1929. 
It appears that Mrs. (shall we say?) 
Richardson was present at Australia 
House to receive the medal from Sir 
Granville Ryrie, High Commissioner, 
who gave a clue to the author’s identity 
by mentioning that she is the wife of a 
London University professor. There are 
even bigger clues than that to be had, 
and we know what they are, but we’ve 
promised to keep mum. Why are people 
so inquisitive about “real names” any- 
way? , 
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Ninth Edition Ready 
WHO’S WHO IN 





RAILROADING 


(Formerly Biographical Directory of Railroad Officials) 


The new edition of this standard authority en leaders in all branches of the railroad 
industry of North America is based upon a complete resurvey of the fleld through question- 


naires. 


The biographical sketches have been expanded to include prominent manufacturers 


of railroad equipment, railway economists, members of regulatory commissions, editors of 
railway magazines and others whose work is directly connected with the industry. 


585 pages, 6x9x1% inches, library buckram or cloth binding. 


$8.50 postpaid less library discount. 
Send for our Book Catalogue 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
“The House of Transportation” 
HUDSON TERMINAL BUILDING, 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 


105 West Adams St., Chicago 


215 Market St., San Francisco 








The H. 
REVOLVING DICTIONARY STAND 


will lengthen the lives of your Dictionaries five-fold. Saves wear, reduces the 
strain on the binding, prevents loosening of the leaves. 
In genuine quartered oak, a handsome piece of furniture. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INnc., Sprincrie.p, Mass. 


You will see interesting illustrations in The WILSON BULLETIN pa December 1930, page 265, 
and in the issue for May 1930, 


easier. 


R. H. 
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PHOTOSTAT REPRODUCTIONS 


of printed and written matter or draw- 
ings may be used to advantage in many ways 
by Librarians, Booksellers and occas Write 
for price list. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 
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Margaret Mead 


ARGARET MEAD, author of 

Coming of Age in Samoa and 
Growing Up in New Guinea, was born 
December 16, 1901. She is the daugh- 
ter of Professor Edward Sherwood 
Mead of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss Mead graduated at 
Barnard College in 1923, 
took an M. A. in Psychology 
at Columbia University, Ph. 
D. examination in Anthro- 
pology in 1925. She was 
Fellow in the Biological Sci- 
ences of the National Re- 
search Council, 1925-26; 
Associate in Ethnology, Ber- 
nice P. Bishop Museum, 
1925-26; Fellow of the So- 
cial Science Research Council, 1928-29. 
She is now Assistant Curator of Eth- 
nology, American Museum of Natural 
History. 

In 1925-26, The American Museum 
of Natural History sent Miss Mead to 
the island of Tau in the Manu’s Archi- 
pelago of the Samoan Islands, to make 
a study of the adolescent girl in Samoa. 
The result of this field work was her 
first book, Coming of Age m Samoa, 
published in the fall of 1928. This book 
was listed as one of forty American 





MARGARET MEAD 


Books for inclusion in a World List of 
Notable Books, compiled by the Ameri- 
can Library Association for the League 
of Nations. 

Two years ago, Margaret Mead settled 
down in a remote island of 
the Admiralty group off the 
coast of Australia. She 
lived for months in a 
thatched pile dwelling in the 
centre of the lagoon village 
of Peri, a primitive Venice. 
She played with the children, 
she got to know _ their 
mothers. In Growing Up in 
New Guinea (1930) she has 
written the first study that 
has ever been made of the 
educational methods of a 
primitive people whose lives are still en- 
tirely untouched by civilization. The 
close parallel to American life today— 
especially to our educational system— 
gives a surprising turn to this discussion 
of a universal problem. 

Margaret Mead is a small woman, sur- 
prisingly young to have written two 
such important books. She keeps in 
close touch with modern literature, reads 
all the good poetry that comes out, and 
has a special admiration for Aldous 
Huxley, among novelists. 


RULES OF THE DETECTIVE STORY 


Father Ronald Knox, English detective 
story writer, lays down ten “rules of the 
game” in his introduction to Best Eng- 
lish Detective Stories (Liveright) : 

1. The criminal must be someone mentioned 
in the early part of the story, but must not 


be anyone whose thoughts the reader has been 
allowed to follow. 


2. All supernatural or prenatural agencies 
are ruled out as a matter of course. 


3. Not more than one secret room or pas- 
sage is allowable. 


4. No hitherto undiscovered poisons may 
be used, nor any appliance which will need 
a long scientific explanation at the end. 


5. No Chinaman must figure in the story. 
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6. No accident must ever help the detective, 
nor must he ever have an unaccountable in- 
tuition which proves right. 


7. The detective must not himself commit 
the crime. 


8. The detective must not light on any 
clues which are not instantly produced for 
the inspection of the reader. 


9. The stupid friend of the detective, the 
Watson, must not conceal any thoughts which 
pass through his mind. His intelligence must 
be slightly, but very slightly, below that of the 
average reader. 


10. Twin brothers and doubles, generally, 
must not appear unless we have been duly 
prepared for them. 





























Around the Corner 
js 


Just around the corner— 
January 12th to be exact—are 
two novels which are bound 
to please a good many library 
readers. They are STORMY 
FIRES by Florence Ward 
(whose “Spread Circles” was 
a recent A. L. A. Selection) 
and THE TRAIL OF THE BLACK 
KING by Anthony Armstrong, 
author of “The Trail of Fear,” 
etc. STORMY FIRES is a novel 
that will appeal to most 
women .. . THE TRAIL OF 
THE BLACK KING is an out 
and out Mystery-Adventure 
story that will just suit the 
thrill-seeker. . . . Your regular 
dealer will cheerfully take 
care of your orders—or, if 
you prefer, sample _ copies 
may be secured from the pub- 
lishers (who will also be 
pleased to send to those in- 
terested, a copy of their Spring 
Announcement). 


Stormy Fires and The Trail of the 
Black King are also available in re- 
enforced bindings from regular library 
binding houses. 


Macrae - Smith - Company 


1712 Ludlow Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

















The Greatest Heroine 
in History of Romance 


JOAN OF ARC 


By Mabel Dodge Holmes, Ph.D. 


Especially timely for 1931 
marks the 500th anniversary 
of Joan of Arc’s martyrdom 


Why this new 
edition appeals 
to librarians 

It is historically accurate. } 


It presents a wholly hu- 
man character as wholly 
heroic. 


The style is easy and 
charming, making the 
history digestible. 


The vocabulary is simple. | 


It is beautifully and cor- 
rectly illustrated by Ed- 
win J. Prittie. 


Price $2.50 


BETSY ROSS 


QUAKER REBEL 


By Edwin S. Parry 
A Direct Descendant of Betsy Ross 


| The only biography of Betsy Ross that | 
has ever been written. This romantic } 


story of the beautiful Quaker girl whose | 


| personal history and love affairs were 
| closely woven into our country’s early 
| history is fascinating to both young | 
1} Americans and their elders. Illus. $2.00 


SERGEANT YORK 


Last of the Long Hunters 


By Tom Skeyhill 
His Authorized Biographer 


The life story for boys and girls of the | 
man characterized by General Pershing 
as “the outstanding civilian hero + the | 


11 World War.” Illustrated 


The John C. Winston Company |} 


WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 
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THESE TWELVE 


and almost 400 others 
will be included in 


Living Authors 


A Book of Biographies 
Edited by “Ditty TANTE” 
To be published about March 





Livinc AuTHorS will contain au- 
thentic, intimate, descriptive biog- 
raphies of our most interesting 
contemporary writers. This will 
be the first biographical material 
published regarding many of these 
authors. 


The book will be international in 
scope. Authors of many nationalities 
whose writings have been translated 
into English are included. 


Each biography will be illustrated, 
many new photographs having been 
provided for this purpose. Practical 
bibliographies are included. 


These biographies will be similar in 
style but longer than those that have 
appeared in recent issues of the Wilson 
Bulletin for Librarians. 


Living Authors will be a well bound, 
attractive book of over 400 pages. 
Price about $3.50. 

USE FORM BELOW FOR COPIES OF 
FIRST EDITION UPON PUBLICATION 


Tue H. W. Witson Company 
958 University Avenue, New York 





Please send and charge to our account....... copies of Livinc’ AuTHors, when ready. 

I Ceres ore ees ee ee as) wigs elle bine KU h delec oud ROMER RS w 0's vo-dq sions 
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Willcox Books 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING PAST FOUR MONTHS 





STUNT FLYING 


Contains 190 pages, 32 illustrations. Nearly 
everyone is “air minded’’ today and inter- 
est in the achievements and stunts of 
the air pilot. Price $2.50 


SIMPLIFIED AERODYNAMICS 


Contains over 320 pages, 218 illustrations. 
This book answers that long-felt need of 
draftsmen 
in aviatio Price $3.50 


AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICAL 
REPAIR MANUAL 
(Job Sheets) 


Contains 228 pages, 127 illustrations. 
though the author 
the manual for school shop use, the auto- 
mobile owner who wishes to learn more 
about his car or who enjoys doing his own 
repair work will find the manual a valuable 
asset. Price $3.00 


Al- 


Ms others a snseged 


has primarily intended | engines 


HIGH SPEED IGNITION 


Contains over 130 pages, 134 illustrations. 
It is absolutely indispensable to any man 


who is called to work on modern cars. 
Price $3.50 


THE STORAGE BATTERY 
SIMPLIFIED 


Contains 300 pages, 185 illustrations. It 
is the most practical, thorough, and com- 
plete book of its kind printed. Price $3.00 


DYKES AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
INSTRUCTOR (3d Edition) 


Contains over 430 pages, 500 illustrations. 
This publication discusses modern airplane 
and miscellaneous equipment, such 
as carburetors, magnetos, aeronautical in- 
struments, ete. It is a valuable training in 
the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of the power plant. Price $5.00 


Write for our complete catalog covering other new and important publications. 


THE GOODHEART-WILLCOX CO., 
2009 MICHIGAN AVE. 


Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























THE EDITORIAL AND PICTORIAL CONTENTS 


THEATRE MAGAZINE 


will be indexed in 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
Beginning January 1931 


Devoted exclusively to the Theatre for more than 31 years, Theatre Magazine 
covers the Art, literature and mechanics of the Theatre, the Drama and Radio; 
features authoritative reviews of all the new plays and the worthwhile motion pic- 
tures; scenes from plays and pictures, and articles about the lives and works of 
prominent players; also timely information covering every phase of the Theatre. 
Over one hundred illustrations in each issue. 

The Tributary Theatre Department visualizes for dramatic instructors in schools 
and colleges what other groups are accomplishing in stage setting and play production. 
Drama students use Theatre Magazine as a reference book. $4.00 for one year; 
$6.50 for 2 years direct or through any subscription agency. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY 


THEATRE MAGAZINE 


22 West 48th St., . : ° - : New York 
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Above, the new library, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Below, Group picture taken at the Negro Library Conference held at Fisk University, 
November 20-23, 1930, in connection with the dedication of the imposing new library of this 
Negro College. 
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